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CONTRARY TO THE CUSTOMS. 


I am, for my own part, an individual of Spartan 
virtue and the strictest morals. If I picked up a 
purse of money in the street to-morrow, I am almost 
certain that I should advertise it in the newspapers. 
If I took somebody else’s portmanteau home with me 
in place of my own, I should at once propose to 
myself to return it to its original proprietor without 
any consideration respecting the relative value of the 
two. 

Still, as the moral philosopher observed who ate 
the sucking-pig which was sent as a present to his 
friend, ‘One must stop somewhere ;’ and there is a 
limit even to my notions of what should be expected 
of an honest man. I condemn but cannot help extenu- 
ating the conduct of that paterfamilias who, upon 
the troublesome question of allowance of luggage, 
describes his party as ‘seven first-class passengers,’ 
when three of the same are infants, and pay no fares, 
The poor fellow reasons (I hope and believe) some- 
what after the following fashion: ‘The railway 
authorities permit little children to travel free; that 
permission is absurd unless they permit their baggage 
to travel free also; these iron cots are their private 
property; my own portmanteau has been partially 
usurped by certain heterogencous garments of ridicu- 
lously small dimensions ; this bag, which I am always 
instructed to “ see to,” and carry in my hand so care- 
fully, and which clinks as I move, as though there 
were something frangible in it, must certainly belong 
to them, and should be conveyed gratis. Moreover, 
I was not asked how many tickets I had procured, but 
how many persons were. travelling with me.’ 

This last exculpation I consider to be a reprehen- 
sible quibble; but if paterfamilias sticks solely to his 
first notion of the semi-generous manner in which the 
railway authorities behave in regard to infants, and 
practically reforms their half-measures—in spite of 
themselves—by giving a whole effect to them—that 
man has then my sympathy, though not perhaps my 
admiration. I confess Iam not able to look upon a 
public company as upon a private individual. Ihave 
not imagination enough—my weakness arises from 
that, I think—to identify a Board with a human 
Being. 1 cannot detect that feeling of shame within 
me when I mulct an association of directors, which I 
should entertain if I took an article of value, or 
indeed any article, out of the coat-pocket of a single 
member of that body. I smoke in contravention of 
by-laws. I give money to Iuggage-porters, with a 
tacit understanding that I shall in return for it enjoy 
certain immunities, in spite of the particular requests 


to the contrary that are addressed to me in print at 
every station, and of the ‘Certain Dismissal’ which 
is threatened so inexorably to the recipients. 

With these little flaws in my otherwise immaculate 
moral character, it is not to be expected that I should 
entertain a servile respect for Her Majesty’s Revenue 
laws; that I should religiously observe those Duties 
which are not so much natural as Customary. I do 
smuggle a little, when an opportunity offers itself, and 
that’s the honest truth. In addition to the pecuniary 
saving, which is not inconsiderable in articles such as 
lace and tobacco, there is a considerable charm in 
defeating an organised system, in setting at nought a 
whole army of individuals that has been expressly 
levied for my discomfiture. Besides, if the worst 
comes to the worst, if a smuggler falls into the hands 
of a revenue-officer, he cannot be put to death, nor 
even transported for life: the risk of fine or imprison- 
ment is of course considerable, but not more than 
sufficiently great to enhance the excitement. I had 
done a little in velvets, and made insignificant ven- 
tures of silk and jewellery more than once before I 
tried my first grand coup in laces, but I felt upon that 
occasion, I confess, excessively nervous. 

It was autumn, and I was crossing the Channel to 
Dover amid a crowd ‘of returning tourists, almost all 
of whom were dreadfully inconvenienced by a strong 
westerly wind. Tot homines, tot sententie, was never 
proved to be so false a proverb before. Numerous as 
the company was, it was all of one mind, or at least of 
one stomach; the deck, as a modern wit (who I wish 
was my friend) once observed, looked like some horrid 
pienic. It was terrible, as I stood at the bow, to see 
nothing else but the drooping hats and bonnets of my 
fellow-beings as the vessel dipped and rose—an end- 
less game of pitch-and-toss, where nothing turned up 
but heads. One sea-green face, however, was visible, 
the property of a middle-aged lady of large dimen- 
sions, and it interested me very deeply. Those 
nervous eyes, that twitching mouth, that countenance 
vainly striving to look unconcerned, I recognised at 
once as belonging to the amateur female smuggler 
running her first cargo. She would have been ill, I 
could see, only she had too great a weight upon her 
mind to enjoy any such relaxation. She saw that I 
was looking fixedly at her, and a blush came over 
her face, at once ‘ making the green one red.’ Yes, it 
was plain she smuggled; she was stouter than any 
woman of her general appearance had any right 
to be. 

‘Madam,’ said I, approaching her by a series of 
gymnastic evolutions, which the unstable character 
of the plane whereon I moved compelled—‘I see you 
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have no attendant; can I be of any service to you? 
I am an old sailor, and have, as you see, my sea-legs 
under me.’ 

The poor woman gazed on the limbs referred to 
with an unintelligent and frightened air; she had 
evidently never heard of ‘sea-legs,’ or else she had 
understood me to say that I had three legs, and she 
stared accordingly. 

‘I want nothing, sir, I thank you, replied she 
feebly, ‘ unless you could put me on shore.’ 

‘We shall be, my dear madam,’ said I, taking out 
my watch, but keeping my eye steadily upon her—‘ we 
shall be in less than ten minutes at the Custom-house.’ 

A spasm—a flicker from the guilt within—glanced 
over her countenance. 

*You look very good-natured, sir,’ stammered she. 
I bowed, and looked considerably more so, in order 
toinvite her confidence. ‘If I was to tell you a secret, 
which I find is too much for me to keep to myself, 
oh, would you hold it inviolable ?’ 

*I know it, my dear madam—I know it already,’ 
said I smiling; ‘it is Lace, is it not ?’ 

She uttered a little shriek, and—— “Yes, she had 
it there, among the crinoline. She thought it 
been sticking out, you see, unknown to her. 

‘Oh, sir,’ cried she, ‘it is only ten pounds’ worth: 

ease to forgive me, and I'll never do it again. As 
it is, I think I shall expire.’ 

*My dear madam,’ replied I, sternly but kindly, 
‘here is the pier, and the officer has fixed his eye 

us. I must do my duty, 

I rushed up the ladder like a lamp-lighter; I pointed 
that woman out to the legitimate authority: I 
accompanied her upon her way, in custody, to the 
searching-house. I did not see her searched, but I 
saw what was found upon her, and I saw her fined 
and dismissed with ignominy. Then, having gener- 
ously given ip my emoluments as informer, to the 
subordinate officials, I hurried off in search of the 
betrayed woman to her hotel. She did not receive 
me warmly, and for a long time, indeed, refused to 
hear a word that I had to say. At last I overcame 
her antipathy so far as to get her to look at a piece 
of point-lace of twice the value of that which had 
been so ruthlessly taken away from her. I then 
placed in her hand the amount of the fine in which 
she had been mulcted. Then I began my explanatory 
statement: 

‘You had ten pounds’ worth of smuggled goods 
about your person, madam. J had nearly fifty times 
that amount. If you were alarmed for the possible 
consequences of your rashiness, what, think you, must 
have been the state of my feelings upon my own 
account? I turned informer, madam, let me con- 
vince you, for the sake of both of us. You have too 
expressive a countenance, believe me, for this sort of 
free-trading, and the officer would have found you 
out at all events, even as I did myself. Are you 
satisfied, my dear madam? If you stiil feel aggrieved 
or injured by me in any manner, pray take more 
lace ; here is lots of it.’ 

We parted the best of friends. 

I had a second adventure, the other day, of a much 
less dangerous character, but which, as it happily 
illustrates my great natural ingenuity, I here take 
leave to add. Having come from the Mediterranean 
a few weeks ago to Southampton, I happened to be 
in possession of a couple of pounds of exceedingly 
fine cigars, adapted to my special taste, and which 
I was determined no custom-louse fingers should 
meddle with. As soon as the vessel was brought 
alongside the quay, I left my cabin, and made my 
way to the movable gangway. 

*Sir,’ said the official at the deck end of it; with a 
malicious grin, ‘I think I must trouble you to take 
off your hat.’ 


‘To you?’ cried I—‘never! You are not Prince 
Albert in disguise, I suppose, nor the Bey of Tunis?’ 

‘Come, come,’ exclaimed the fellow—official per- 
sons, it may be here observed, have the greatest pos- 
sible dislike to being rallied, or, as the vulgar have 
it, ‘chaffed’ by anybody—‘none of your sauce; you 
take that hat off, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

‘Which hat?’ asked I innocently —‘ whose hat ?’ 

‘Yours,’ replied he savagely—‘yours. It’s tipped 
up over your forehead in a way which convinces me 
that you have something in it.’ 

‘My very dear sir,’ answered I blandly, ‘of course 
I have something in it. I always carry my pocket- 
handkerchief there; and there’s my head besides.’ 

This suspicious person telegraphed, nevertheless, to 
his confederate upon the shore, who seized upon me 
as I touched ground, and with the same ridiculous 
pertinacity, requested me to take my hat off. 

‘If you lay a finger on my hat,’ cried I furiously, 
‘I'll first knock you down (I was six feet one without 
the hat, which was an exceedingly tall one), and then 
bring an action against you for an aggravated assault. 
I want to get into the town particularly; there are 
friends expecting me—female friends; I insist upon 
being let go.’ 

The cold-blooded official smiled grimly without 
reply, and took me to his superior, by whom the same 
demand was repeated. I said that, in courtesy, and 
not upon compulsion, I would touch my hat to him; 
but that I would not take it off without a warrant. 
Then I was marched away in custody of a sort of 
guard of honour to the office of the superintendent. 
That individual convinced me of his right to enforce 
this absurd request of taking off my hat; and under 
protest, and to oblige him, as being a very gentlemanly 
person, I did it. There was nothing in my hat, as I 
had affirmed from the very first, except my pocket- 
handkerchief. Officials never apologise; but I do 
hope that they felt they had wronged a feilow- 
creature by their cruel suspicions. I hastened back 
to the vessel, dived into my cabin, and presently 
reappeared with my tall hat tipped over my forehead 
more than ever. 

‘Would you like me to take my hat off?’ inquired 
I of the first gangway-man. ‘ Would you like me to 
take my hat off?’ asked I of the second. I demanded, 
in short, whether I should again bare my injured head, 
of every custom-house officer who had been super- 
fluous about that ceremony before. But they all 
looked sheepish or annoyed, and replied that they had 
lad quite enough of me and my hat already. It was 
therefore certainly not my fault, but their own, that 
my two pounds of special Regalias, which really were 
in my hat the second time, have not assisted, in their 
proper quota of some eighteen shillings, to swell the 
revenues of my native land. 


DR MADDEN’S ‘PHANTASMATA’’ 
Unper this name, Dr Madden has given us a 


laborious, yet popular view of the various epidemic 


manias which raged in Europe during the middle 
ages, and particularly during the two excited cen- 
turies connected with the Reformation. It is a strange, 
wild subject, profoundly interesting as a chapter of 
the mental history of our race, affording many import- 
ant warnings, and perliaps worthy of deeper philoso- 
phical consideration than it has ever yet received. 
Dr Madden treats it chiefly as a physician, tracing its 
connection with the more familiar forms of lunacy ; 
yet, being also a littérateur, he has not neglected to 
present it in such a manner as to attract the ordinary 
reader. 

In the first volume, and earlier half of the second, 
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the learned author treats of the belief in sorcery in 
ancient and modern times, and of the lamentable 
cruelties thence flowing; of a succession of epidemic 
manias connected with religion, which marked the 
time when the Catholic faith was in its highest 
vigour; and of the hallucinations which befell indi- 
viduals of extraordinary picty during that epoch, 
as Jeanne d’Arc, St Theresa, &c. It fully appears that, 
when the public mind in any community is oppressed 
with calamity and physical terrors—as from pestilence, 
famine, or the convulsions of nature—it falls, as by a 
fixed law, into a condition in which it becomes capable 
of the wildest extravagances and follies. It is but 
necessary for one person or little group of persons to 
adopt some ridiculous course of behaviour—dancing, 
jumping, self-torturing—or to avow some monstrous 
belief, as that the doctors are poisoning the wells, or old 
women exercising witchcraft against their neighbours 
—in order to smit a large portion of the community 
with the same practice or creed. We have a remarkable, 
though isolated, example in the Barking Disease which 
broke out ina district of England in 1341. ‘A certain 
wayfaring man,’ says Camden, ‘as he travelled the 
king’s highway found a paire of gloves fit, as he 
thought, for his own turne, which, as he drew upon 
his hands, forthwith instead of a man’s voice and 
speech, he kept a strange and mervaillous barking 
like unto a dogge: and from that present, the elder 
folke and full growen, yea, and women too throughout 
the same country, barked like big dogges, but the 
children and little ones waughed as small whelpes. 
The plague continued with some, eighteen days, with 
others, a whole moneth, and with some for two yeares. 
Yea this foresaid contagious maladie entered also into 
the neighbouring shires, and forced the people in like 
maner to barke.’ : 

Conspicuous among the self-torturing manias was 
that which gave rise, in the fourteenth century, to the 
order of the Filagellants or Scourgers; for so we may 
date this mania in its full force, though it appears 
to have had temporary sway two centuries before, 
and even to have been known in the worship of pagan 
Rome. This order consisted chiefly of persons of the 
lowest class, who took upon themselves the repentance, 
or, rather, the penance of the people at large, and offered 
prayers for the averting of the great plagues that at 
that time ravaged Europe. These Flagellants marched 
in solemn procession, wearing mourning garments, 
and carrying ‘triple scourges tied in three or four 
knots, in which points of iron were fixed.’ In 1349, 
two hundred of them entered Strasburg, where above 
a thousand joined them; and thence, divided into two 
bands, some wandered north, some south. We have 
here two forms of mania combined—the migratory 
and the flagellatory. The subjects of this complicated 
malady, shewing insubordination to all authority, 
secular or spiritual, soon became obnoxious to the 
court of Rome, as well as to the petty princes of 
Italy and Germany. But it was by no means easy to 
put down the movement, which would die down for 
a time, only to break out again and again. Certain 
enthusiasts went so far as to frame a table of equiva- 
lents in stripes and sins, and a whole year’s penance 
came to be estimated at 3000 lashes. A holy man, 
St Dominic Loricatus by name, attained to such pro- 
ficiency, as to work off in six days, by the administra- 
tion of 300,000 stripes, the penance of a whole century. 


His example was followed by devotees of both sexes. 
Indeed, ‘in Portugal, the women had become so 
accustomed to this bloody and fanatical devotion, that 
they uttered reproachful cries, and heaped injuries 
on those who did not scourge themselves violently 
enough, according to their notions.’ Nor was scourg- 
ing the extent of the self-inflicted torture; the very 
rigid practised other mortifications—they went bare- 
footed, carried crosses of enormous weight, some bore 
naked swords stuck in the flesh of the back and 
the arms, which, upon any unusually vehement 
movement, caused, of course, extensive and agonising 
wounds, of which many died. Flagellant processions, 
we read, continued in Lisbon down to 1820; nay, 
even so late as 1843, Dr Madden saw confraternities 
of penitents walking, attired as of old, and bearing 
crosses, but without the torturing scourges. 

A still more appalling form of epidemic theo- 
mania displayed itself, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, among the frenzied Anabaptists of 
Holland and Germany. The outline of their brutali- 
ties and barbarities being in some measure familiar 
to us all, we will not dwell upon them at any length. 
Suffice it to say that one of their leaders commanded 
men and women to lay aside and burn ail their 
clothes as a burnt-offering, agreeable to the revealed 
will of Heaven; that a woman in Basle believing 
herself to have received a divine promise of having 
her life supported without food, tried the experiment, 
and died in ten days; that in St Gall a family, 
having passed two nights in visions and prophecies, 
one brother called another, whom he dearly loved, 
into the middle of the room, and in the presence of 
his parents, and with the perfect concurrence of the 
victim, struck off his head, in professed obedience to a 
heavenly command; that at Fulda a prophet having 
been re-baptised, announced his newly acquired power 
of walking on the water, and prepared to cross a 
river in the presence of assembled crowds. Such was 
the faith his pretensions inspired, that a mother ran 
forward to place her baby in his arms. We wish that 
some accounts had been handed down to us of the 
reaction felt when infant and theomaniac disappeared 
under the water. 

Scarcely less terrible was the epidemic theomania 
that manifested itself among the French Huguenots 
in Dauphiné and Languedoc, in the reign of Louis 
XIV. ‘They had been subjected to every species of 
oppression and cruelty; and as Calmeil, who has 
profoundly studied the question of popular frenzies, 
justly observes: ‘ Excess of suffering has a tendency 
to produce this form of mental malady.’ The Pro- 
testants, tried, tortured to the utmost, without help 
or hope on earth, took refuge in their belief in super- 
natural assistance, and in that faith prepared to 
digperse and conquer, in their own way, the forces 
marshalled against them. On one occasion, the insane 
and unarmed multitude, being led on by a brother 
and sister—maniacs in the strictest sense of the word 
—against troops commanded by some of the bravest 
captains of the time, their method of warfare proved 
to be the blowing with all their might upon the 
enemy, and crying aloud: ‘ Tartara, Tartara!’ firmly 
convinced that nothing more was necessary to their 
triumph! It is painful to read of three or four 
hundred of these poor lunatics falling on one day 
under the sword. 

The theomania displayed in the Cevennes early 
in the eighteenth century was peculiarly prevalent 
amongst women and children. ‘Thousands of women,’ 
according to the Marquis of Guiscard, ‘ persisted in 
prophesying and singing, though they were hanged 
by hundreds.’ ‘I have seen amongst these people,’ 
writes the Maréchal de Villars, ‘things that I could 
never have believed, had they had not passed before 
my own eyes. Throughout an entire town, all the 
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women and girls, without any exception, trembled 
and prophesied publicly in the streets.’ 

A most remarkable outbreak of specific popular 
monomania was that of the Jansenist Convulsionaries, 
which began in 1730. A certain Deacon Francois 
Paris, having ended a life of self-denial and active 
beneficence, his tomb became the scene of reputed 
miraculous cures and convulsions. As usual, the 
greater number of persons who came to this tomb in 
the cemetery of St Médard, were people of weak con- 
stitutions, chiefly females, labouring under epilepsy, 
neuralgia, and hallucinations of various kinds. With 
regard to the marvellous cures that took place among 
them, Dr Douglas, the learned bishop of Salisbury, 
after careful investigation, pronounces that ‘few 
matters of fact were ever confirmed by more unexcep- 
tionable testimony, performed, as they were, openly in 
the heart of one of the greatest cities in the universe, 
on persons whom everybody could see and examine, 
and of whose recovery every inhabitant of the city 
could satisfy himself, because they lived on the spot.’ 

Amongst the involuntary physical phenomena, we 
read of one woman repeatedly shot up into the air 
with great force, and tiring out numbers who suc- 
cessively undertook the charitable task of seeking to 
restrain her convulsive movements; of another, whose 
body was often turned round as if on a pivot; of 
a deaf and dumb girl who, afier two visits to 
the tomb, and horrible convulsions undergone there, 
was found able to hear and speak, though without 
understanding the words addressed to or repeated by 
her. Nor were women the only ones involuntarily 
affected. We read of an incredulous secretary of state, 
M. Fontaine, being converted to Jansenism when at a 
large dinner-party, by feeling himself suddenly com- 
pelled to turn round and round on one foot with pro- 
digious swiftness. ‘These involuntary gyrations lasted 
upwards of an hour. As soon as they began, ‘an 
instinct which he believed from above prompted him 
to ask for a book of prayer, and the one which first 
came to hand, and was accordingly given to him, 
turned out to be a volume of moral reflections by 
Father Quesnel.’ Not the least part of the wonder 
was his power of reading this book aloud while 
turning round with ‘ dazzling rapidity.’ 

Poor M. Fontaine next became subject to ecstasies, 
trances, and visions; he practised and survived 
a total abstinence of eighteen days, during which 
he employed himself by day in manual labour, while 
he passed the night in prayer and in the recitation 
of psalms. No sooner had this unfortunate zealot 
partially recovered his health and strength, than he 
began to subject both to the still severer ordeal of a 
three-weeks’ fast, at the end of which he was an 
apparently dying man. Nothing daunted, however, he 
had scarcely regained a measure of strength, when he 
put into execution his fast of forty days, during 
which, however, he drank freely. 

The account of this Jansenist frenzy would be 
incomplete without some further notice of the con- 
vulsive phenomena to which the sufferers were 
subject. During these, there appears to have been no 
amount or variety of torture which was not loudly 
called for by the Convulsionaries, and abundantly 
inflicted by those who held it a sacred duty to obey 
their insane requirements. Montgéron computes that 
4000 enthusiasts were employed to kick and strike 
the infirm as well as the multitude of young girls, 
who begged for their rudest blows. We read of 
one who hung herself up by the heels with her head 
down, and remained in that position three quarters of 
an hour; of another, who, after being struck on the 
head with one log, then with four logs, had her arms 
and legs violently pulled in different directions, which 
process lasted a long time, because there were only six 
persons to pull; of numbers of fair and delicate 


women who did not shrink from applying their lips 
to the foulest wounds, under the impulse of a morbid 
charity. This form of insanity, though in a great 
measure repressed by tle royal order to close the 
cemetery of St Médard, issued in 1732, lasted, accord- 
ing to Hecker, till the year 1790, when France was 
on the eve of another and still more fearful develop- 
ment of popular frenzy. But this Jansenist outburst 
was the last great epidemic of convulsive theomania. 

A large portion of Dr Madden’s second volume 
is occupied with an account of the not less wild and 
strange demonstrations which were made in the 
French and German convents during the century of 
reaction which followed the Reformation. It was 
supposed that, under the influence of some person 
possessed of unholy powers, evil spirits entered into 
the nuns, who thenceforth shewed a frightful change 
of demeanour, falling into convulsions and agitations, 
in the course of which they flung themselves about in 
the most violent manner, foaming at the mouth, 
roaring like animals, speaking occasionally in what 
were thought unknown tongues, blaspheming, assum- 
ing attitudes grossly indecorous; sometimes falling 
down in a rigid and torpid state, in which they were 
found to be insensible to prickings and lacerations of 
the flesh ; at other times, bounding into the air with 
a force that seemed to come from some source inde- 
pendent of the natural muscular power. Occasionally, 
they would throw themselves into the form of a bow, 
bending backward so as to rest the whole weight of 
the body on the forehead, while the rest was in the 
air, and in this uneasy posture they would remain 
a long time. A strange howling, like that of a dog, 
was sometimes heard to proceed from the chest. 
During the paroxysms, the victims expressed aversion 
fur those prayers and rites of the church which, in 
sane moments, they regarded with veneration, and to 
which it might be said they had devoted their lives. 
The moment the fit was over, to the surprise of the 
bystanders, they would resume their usual calm 
demeanour, and walk away as totally unaffected by 
the frightful contortions, spasms, and ravings under 
which they had for hours been suffering. When once 
an affection of this kind appeared in one or two 
members of a community, it usually spread quickly 
amongst the rest, notwithstanding the wishes of the 
hitherto sane to avoid it. What is more remarkable, 
pious ecclesiastics of the highest repute for sanctity of 
life, who came to do their best as exorcists, were in 
frequent instances seized with the same disorder. 

The statement made after recovery by ‘herese de 
Sylva, superioress of a Benedictine convent at Madrid 
which became affected with demonopathy in 1628, 
gives a good idea of how the so-called possession would 
commence. ‘Two or three of the inmates had been 
exhibiting symptoms for some weeks, when the supe- 
rioress began to feel internal movements of an extra- 
ordinary character. ‘She prayed frequently and 
fervently to be delivered from this great evil. Eventu- 
ally she prayed the prior, Father Garcia, to exorcise 
her. He refused to do so, and tried to convince her 
that all she recounted was the effect merely of 
imagination. She did all in her power to believe that 
it was so, but it was in vain. Eventually the prior 
put on his stole, and after many prayers, begged that 
God might be pleased to make it known to her if the 
demon had possessed her, or to cause those cruel 
sufferings she endured to cease. Long after he had 
commenced the exorcism, and while she felt altogether 
comforted and relieved, freed from all sufferings, she 
fell all at once into a kind of swoon and delirium,’ 
which ‘continued about three months,’ during which 
she was impelled to do and say ‘things of which she 
never had an idea in her life.’ 

A good example of the spread of the affection to an 
exorcist is furnished by the case of Father Surin, who 
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came in December 1634 to assist in expelling demons 
from the Ursuline nuns of Loudun. Before he had 
been at work more than a month, he was so far 
affected as to lose his speech. Then a demon, who 
possessed the face of the superioress, and spoke by her 
mouth, suddenly left her, and took possession of Surin, 
causing him to change colour, constricting his chest, 
and also depriving him of speech. Being exorcised 
out of the father, the demon returned to the body of 
the superioress ; soon after, it came back to the father, 
who now began to suffer internal pains that caused 
him to twist his body like one afflicted with the 
cholic. Writing to a friend regarding his sufferings 
three months after, he tells how the demon passes 
from the possessed person into himself, throwing him 
down in convulsions which last for several hoyrs. ‘I 
cannot explain,’ says he, ‘what passes in me during 
this time, nor how that spirit unites itself to mine, 
still acting like another self, as if I had two souls, of 
which one is deprived of her body and of the use of 
her faculties, and holds herself apart, contemplating 
the actions of the soul which now occupies the body. 
The two spirits fight in the same field, which is the 
body, and the soul is, as it were, divided. On the one 
side, the soul is subject to diabolic influence, and on 
the other to her natural inclinations, or those which 
God gives..... When, prompted by one of these 
devils, I wish to make the sign of the cross on my 
month, the other devil, with great rapidity, turns 
away my hand, and catches iny finger with the teeth, 
to gnaw me with rage. .... The extremity in which 
I find myself is such, that I have scarcely one free 
faculty. When I wish to speak, my mouth is closed ; 
at mass, I am suddenly stopped; at table, I cannot 
convey the morsel to my lips; at confession, I forget 
ina moment all my sins; and I feel that the devil 
comes and goes, as in his own house, within me. 
Directly I awake, he is with me at prayer; he 
deprives me of consciousness when he pleases; when 
my heart would expand itself in God, he fills it with 
rage; when I would watch, he sets me asleep; and 
he publicly by the mouth of the demoniac (the sister- 
prioress) boasts that he is my master.’ 

It was the afflictions of these nuns of Loudun that 
led to the celebrated prosecution of the obnoxious 
priest, Urbain Grandier. When this dismal case is 
treated among modern rational authors, it is cus- 
tomary to hold up the nuns as practising an impo- 
sition for the destruction of an innocent man; but 
the theory of a deliberate or systematic imposture on 
their part is precluded by the fact of the continuance 
of the same painful demonstrations for several years 
after Grandier’s execution ; and, moreover, the Loudun 
possessions are but one example of many in which 
there has been no such malignant object alleged. 
For anything that appears, the Loudun nuns were as 
much the victims of some influence beyond the con- 
trol of their own better sense, as any others that 
gave similar manifestations. In our time, were such 
phenomena to present themselves, they would be 
treated as disease, and, instead of religious exorcisms, 
which seem only to have fed the malady, there would 
have been some strong alterative treatment of a purely 
physical kind. It may be suspected, however, that 
there was something more in these cases of so-called 
demonomania than what our orthodox medicine is 
willing to admit. The resemblance of many of the 
phenomena to those of mesmerism is extremely 
striking. 

Our readers will understand that these are but 
glances at a series of strange and wild historiettes, 
which they will find in full and interesting detail in 
Dr Madden’s book. We close the volumes of our 
learned author with thanks for his bringing so many 
curious matters into a regular and accessible form. 
With his theories regarding them, proceeding as these 


do on the narrow views of existing medical science, 
we cannot say we are satisfied. They all seem to us 
to rest on some assumptior, and they certainly ignore 
whole classes of facts as well attested as any of the 
rest. 


DOWN AT THE GRANGE. 
I. 


As soon as the few friends who visit this little 
vicarage of mine at Woodislee, for the first time, have 
done admiring its low white front, all garlanded with 
honeysuckle, and the wild growth of ivy overhead, 
I take them to the school-house, as a sight more 
pleasant still; quite as large, and twice as high it is, 
and built of rough-hewn stone, with a porch almost 
as big as the house itself, to shelter the children 
when they come too early for their school-time. The 
thymy smell of the moorland is borne to us as we 
approach, along with the murmur of their voices, mak- 
ing it seem doubly like the hum of bees; and the stock in 
its garden, and the sweetbrier that peers in at its open 
casements, make the air fragrant within. The school- 
rooms of both boys and girls are lofty and well venti- 
lated, and however their young hearts may long to be 
up and away over the purple hill, there is, at least, no 
headache nor drowsiness to dull their little wits. In 
the winter-time, too, all is snug and warm, so that 
fewer small red noses, and a less universal infant 
snufile, are perceptible in the school-house of Woodislee 
than in any similar place that I am acquainted with. 
The squire built it at his own expense, and the 
cottage of the master and his wife beside it likewise. 
Higher upon the moorland yet—a beacon to be seen 
from half-a-dozen counties, and a landmark for the 
ships that come up from the western world—stands 
the new church, and has stood there those ten 
years in despite of the four winds. Oh, pleasant 
sight upon a Sabbath morn, while the bells are still 
ringing their first peal, and along the winding sand- 
road come the good people up by twos and threes: 
the young men in their clean white smock-frocks, 
and the girls in gay apparel; the old men toiling 
slowly with hat in hand, their gray hairs lifted by 
the breeze, and their old dames resplendent in 
the scarlet cloaks they are so loathe to leave 
off wearing, though the summer is come; and all, 
as they stop to rest from time to time, turning to 
westward gladly for that glorious view. The glim- 
mering towns, from which, too, comes a faint and far- 
off music; the teeming hedgerows, with the deep 
blood-red Devon lanes; the erystal river hiding 
from the sun in the cool copses; the sparkling sea, 
with its fair burdens mostly motionless, but on its 
verge a dim white speck that grows, and close in- 
shore (that was itself a speck when the bells rang for 
school an hour ago) a huge three-masted ship—an isle 
of snow, or a white cloud fresh fallen; and so with 
thankful hearts, I hope, for the fair world that has 
been given us to dwell in, we enter into church at 
Woodislee. Massive need its walls be, and the tall 
gray tower, straight and without flaw, when the fierce 
north-wester blows—and they are so. The good squire 
built this also—Mr Markham that is, who lives in the 
great house yonder with the gables, which is called 
the Grange. 

When I first came to Woodislee, I came as curate, 
for the incumbent was near ninety years of age, and 
very infirm. I had a hundred pounds a year, and the 
little cottage that is now in ruins close by the old 
church, to live in, and never dreamed to have done 
better. That would have been enough and to spare, 
indeed—without my good wife here and the four little 
ones of course, who then were not in the question— 
for the place is not a dear one as to living. The Brent, 
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which you have seen, runs by our door, supplied me 
well with trout, and I was my own fishmonger. A 
knife and fork, too, were always laid for me at the 
squire’s board ; and on Sundays, without exception, I 
was there to use them. No mere bluff country mag- 
nate was Mr Markham: 


A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 
A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 
And pamphleteer on guano and on grain. 


Or rather, he had all the qualities of such a man, and 
finer ones besides: a good scholar, an elegant musi- 
cian, and a gentleman as I discovered at the first; 
who pleased my Oxonian fancy with his classics, and 
knew the literature of his own land also at least as 
well; who played on flute and violin divinely ; and 
who, when lords and bishop and county families 
rayed round his table, remembered not the less—a 
virtue very rare in hosts—the curate of Woodislee. 
Of his real worth and goodness, I knew more as I 
knew him longer; his open hand, his kindly heart, 
are dear even to speak of. I bring one proof of them, 
not stronger than I could select from a crowd of 
Others, nor better witnessed, although it affects 
myself. The Sunday after poor Mr Melville—the old 
incumbent—died, I was, as usual, at the Grange; 
and, as was natural, our talk fell upon his loss and 
on the future vicar. 

*I have appointed one in my own mind,’ said Mr 
Markham ; ‘and if he chooses to accept the living— 
as there is no reason whatever for delay—he will read 

_ himself in within the month or so: a young man not 
over-rich, who knows the people here, and is well 
liked by them.’ 

*I fear then, sir, he will not want a curate, since 
the parish is so small ?’ 

*No; I fear not, Grantley. We shall be sorry to 
lose you, although we have seen so little of each 
other; but I will have you in my eye be sure, as will 
my wife, in whose way curacies come somehow more 
than they do in mine.’ And so we parted for that 
time with a hearty hand-shake. 

Ah, what a wife that Mrs Markham was! a fair 
blithe woman then, with auburn hair just dusted o’er 
with gold, and wearing her thirty summers like a 
flower. She, with her pleasant smile, was the fit 
messenger to tell me ere the month was up that I 
myself was the new vicar of Woodislee. She took as 
great delight to bring the news as I to hearit. ‘The 
vicarage is yours,’ said she; ‘and may this please 
you, Mr Grantley, as it pleases us. It was not with 
my will that it was kept a secret from you for so 
long; but you know my husband loves his kindly 
joke.’ 

It was not likely after this that I should become 
less their friend; and indeed the Markhams and 
myself were for ever together. Both as clergyman 
and as familiar intimate, my intercourse grew very 
close with them indeed. I learned (with pains enough) 
even to join their little concerts in the hall; I read 
with them old plays in winter evenings; and the vicar- 
age was almost less my home than was the Grange. 
I am not sure that they did not choose my wife for me, 
if so, I have the greatest gift of all to thank them for; 
and they stood both of them as sponsors to my eldest 
boy. About two years after I had been installed as 
vicar, I began to observe a great strangeness in Mrs 
Markham. She grew absent, started when addressed 
—especially if by her husband—wasted visibly, and 
lost in part her pleasant looks. The squire did not 
see this; she had always a smile to greet him with, 
however she might look to others; and would watch 
him sometimes, when he was not regarding her, with 
a concentration of affection in her gaze more intense 
than ever. Another change was this: the squire’s 
fortune being very large, his wife had a most liberal 


allowance, and kept quite a little establishment of 
her own. Her charities, besides those that were in 
common with his, wereextensive. When any persons 
needed help beyond that which I was justified in 
giving, I had been accustomed to apply to her as 
readily as to him; but now her alms at first dimi- 
nished, and then altogether ceased. She parted, 
under some frivolous pretence, with her carriage and 
ponies, and, from being rather fastidious and choice 
in her attire, she came to dress with great simplicity, 
and almost ill; so that upon that point her husband 
rallied her. One night she was singing with us in 
the hall, as usual, a favourite Scotch song of his that 
she had sung a hundred times before, when her voice 
suddenly trembled, as though her heart was breaking, 
and she burst into a fit of tears. It was one of those 
exquisite melodies of Burns upon the domestic 
affections, and Markham spoke touchingly to me 
afterwards of that excessive fondness of his wife’s 
for him which had so completely overmastered her. 
‘If I were to be taken from her,’ said he, ‘I do 
believe dearest Jane would die.’ 

Certainly, to watch her anticipating his slightest 
wish, and listening to his every word as though it 
were to be his last, it might well seem so. Upon my 
venturing to remark to him that she was generally 
in by no means good health, and not in her usual 
spirits, he thanked me, and was nervously alive to 
this at once; and thinking a little company might 
cheer her, he sent for his maiden sister from the north 
to spend some time with them—a quiet elderly lady, 
very excellent, but not in any way gifted as her 
brother and sister-in-law were. We two struck up 
an acquaintance very soon, and the squire was wont 
to make facetious allusions to it which would have 
been embarrassing from anybody else. She soon 
filled up, in some measure, that position of Lady 
Bountiful in the parish which Mrs Markham had 
abdicated—although I confess she somewhat lacked 
the gracefulness of her welldoing—and evidently to 
that lady’s satisfaction. It left her more to herself, 
and at liberty to retire to her chamber or elsewhere, 
as had now become her favourite custom This, 
combined with the other peculiarities in her conduct, 
although still veiled from her husband’s notice, did 
not escape the quick womanly eye of Miss Markham. 

‘I cannot think,’ said she, as we were taking a 
parochial walk together about three weeks after her 
arrival, ‘what change has come over Jane. If we 
did not know herself and George to have been the 
most loving couple that ever breathed, I should be 
inclined to think her an unhappy wife; and if I were 
not thoroughly convinced of the badness of her late 
husband, that she was regretting his loss.’ 

I had never heard until that moment of Mrs 
Markham having been ever a widow, and I expressed 
my surprise strongly. 

‘Indeed ?’ said my companion. ‘I had made certain 
that they had intrusted you with that revelation ; but 
since you are aware of so much, you may now just 
as well know all. 


Il. 


‘Mrs Markham, whom, you perceive, even at this 
time, charming and almost perfect as she appears, 
to be extraordinarily sensitive and unsuspicious of 
evil, was, as Miss Jane Raby, romantic to the last 
degree. She eloped at school, at the age of seventeen, 
with an adventurer named Heathcote. I never saw 
him myself, but I have been told that he was in 
youth extremely handsome, and gifted with some 
attractive but superficial talents. After living to- 
gether a short time in great unhappiness, so far as 
Jane was concerned, he deserted her, and sent her 
back to her friends. He did not appear again for 
years. He must have treated the poor girl very 
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brutally, to account for the horror and absolute 
loathing which she entertained for him. He knew 
that she did so, and used that knowledge for his own 
profit. He had openly boasted that “he had not 
married a milksop like her for nothing, but for her 
money ;” and the moment which secured to her her 
property, the very day on which she came of age, 
brought this harpy to her side again. She bought 
him off with ransoms, then and at many other times, 
as the civilised nations in old time bought off the 
savage, and with the like result—he became more 
frequent and extravagant in his demands. When I 
say that he was a systematic gambler and a drunkard, 
I believe that I have mentioned only his lighter 
foibles. The relics of her original fortune only re- 
mained to her, when he required of her a blank 
check to be filled up at his own pleasure. This, 
backed by her paternal uncle, and sole relative, in 
whose house she was then residing, she steadily 
refused to give him; and Heathcote, uttering the 
most frightful threats, was obliged to content himself 
with a draft drawn by Mr Raby upon his own banker 
for a hundred pounds. ‘He drew it merely to save 
his niece, who was in an agony of terror from her hus- 
band’s violence, and to get the man out of the house 
as quickly as possible; but, as the matter turned 
out, this was the luckiest thing in the world. Heath- 
cote altered the “one” upon the order to “five,” and 
the number “100” to “500,” and so got the check 
changed by the commission of a felony. The next 
time that this fellow came for his merciless tax— 
which was soon enough—Mr Raby had a policeman 
in waiting for him. “Tf,” said that gentleman, “you 
ever again attempt to persecute my unhappy niece, I 


.transport you for the term of your natural life. You 


may thank her alone that I suffer you to escape your 
just punishment this time. If it rested with me only 
—and luckily the proof of your penal crime does 
rest with me, and with no ‘milksop’—you should be 
shipped off as soon as law could ship you.” Heathcote 
hectored a good deal, and strove to obtain an inter- 
view with his poor wife; but Mr Raby was firm. He 
told him out one hundred five-pound notes, and 
enclosed them in a cover, whereupon he wrote his own 
name and address, to remind him of this compact, 
telling him that it was the last handwriting and the 
last shilling of his that he should see. The conditions 
of gift were, that the recipient should depart for 
Australia forthwith, and never set foot again in 
England. “The fellow five hundred, the forged check, 
sir, is in my own possession; and if I ever see your 
face again, shall be produced in a court of law”— 
which penalty the other, there being no help for it, 
agreed to. Heathcote’s brutality must have been 
something excessive to have trodden all traces of love 
out of a heart like Jane’s; but he had quite succeeded 
in so doing. Although she had not consented to her 
uncle’s threat being held over him—and happy was 
it that it did not rest with her to use it—she could 
not but feel comfort from the event. Six months’ 
experience of freedom did wonders in restoring her 
roses and lightening her heart of a sorrow that 
seemed likely to crush it altogether. She began to 
move about less like an automaton, to wear the smile 
of content, if not of merriment, and to be in some 
sort like the Jane Raby of five years before. Then 
came some news which made her serious and silent 
a while, but could scarce have made her sad: Heath- 
cote was dead in the bush, slain by the hand of one 
of his own wicked companions. In a concealed 
pocket within his vest was found the roll of bank- 
notes in their still unbroken cover. It had escaped 
the eyes of his murderer, or the passing by of some 
honest settlers had disturbed him in his unfinished 
search. They forwarded the parcel to Mr Raby, 
with a narration of these facts. A year after this 


event, it would have been impossible to recognise the 
spirit-bowed and fragile Mrs Heathcote in the by no 
means inconsolable widow which she had then become. 
Thanks to her brief matrimonial career, she was not 
rich, but beautiful and happy as you see her now, Mr 
Grantley, or rather as you did see her until within 
these few months. My brother married her with the 
full knowledge of her former life, and has never had 
a moment’s cause, as he says himself, to regret his 
choice.’ 

This narration, which the kind-hearted but mis- 
doubting little old maid made piquant with various 
garnishments of her own, in the way of flings at the 
foolishness of young girls, and the futility of early 
marriages, did not much enlighten me, as to what 
was ailing with poor Mrs Markham, although it 
increased my interest in her fortunes. Her conduct 
towards myself remained unaltered, or was marked by 
even greater communicativeness, She put to me 
several hypothetical cases of conscience, of which I 
could see no possible bearing on herself, and begged 
me, as a clergyman, to give her my best opinion on 
the subject. She told me that she had often bewailed 
the having no children, which she had once considered 
to be the sole blessing that had been denied her; but 
that now she thanked God she was childless. The 
horrible thought began to cross me that my dear 
benefactress and firm friend was going out of her 
mind; and that idea grew stronger, although Miss 
Markham shook her head at it, and hoped it might be 
no worse. She was as good a person as ever lived ; but 
she had the weakness of her order, which somehow 
is always to think the worst that can be of all 
her sex. But when I had seen Mrs Markham 
come out of the firwood, under the sandcliff, a little 
after sunrise one morning, and she told me, pale as a 
spectre, and quivering in every limb, that she had 
only been to get an appetite for breakfast; when she 
asked me at another time for the loan of twenty 
pounds for a very pressing emergency, and begged me 
to keep it secret; and when I coupled with these 
things her piteous endeavours, so transparent to 
myself and her sister-in-law, to conceal her unhappy 
condition at all times—a mark most significant of 
an unsettled brain—I felt quite sure of my painful 
surmise being but too true. I was even debating 
how to, break this horror to Mr Markham, that 
remedial measures might be resorted to before it 
was too late, when a circumstance occurred which 
changed my suspicions into a certainty even still 
more terrible. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


TAR. 


No person of a meditative turn of mind can long 
remain a spectator of the improvements effected in 
almost every department of the manufacturing world, 
without being profoundly convinced of the immense 
strides which have of late years been made in the 
practical applications of chemistry. 

Chemistry, to our forefathers, was a vague and 
speculative science, having no bearing, direct or 
indirect, upon any one of the arts or manufactures. 
The learned found, in its unmeaning nomenclature, 
a convenient shelter for their own ignorance on many 
points; and the unlearned looked upon it as far 
above their comprehension, and altogether void of 
useful or practical application. One or two great 
men, of whom Robert Boyle ought perhaps to be 

aced first, disgusted with the arbitrary rules which 

ad been laid down by the chemists, founded, most 
of them, on the mere ipse dizit of men wholly un- 
acquainted with the cause of any natural phenomena, 
attempted to overturn the more absurd parts of the 
so-called science; and their exertions met with a 
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good deal of success, and paved the way for great 
improvements. 

At the present day, chemistry is par excellence 
the science having utility as its invariable result, and 
working hand in hand with nearly every art and 
manufacture. Yet it has not become a common, a 
simple, or an easy pursuit; it is perhaps as difficult, 
and even more so, to gain an intimate knowledge of 
modern, than it ever was of ancient chemistry. If it 
was troublesome to recollect the thousand and one 
peculiarities attributed of old to phlogiston—caput 
mortuum, quinta essentia, terra vitrijiabilis, and terra 
Jusibilis—it is no less troublesome, at the present 
day, to recollect even the names of such substances as 
arseniomethylimylium, stibiotetramethylium, hydrar- 
gobenzamide, and trichloracetamide, although these 
latter words exactly express the composition of the 
bodies they index, and are the simplest which, 
compatible with correctness, can be put together. 

Nothing will so clearly shew the advantage which 
has accrued to society generally by recent chemical 
investigation, on an examination into the manufac- 
ture of some article brought before us in everyday- 
life. 

When, owing to some great convulsion of nature, 
a mighty forest, with trees of a magnitude unequailed 
in this post-diluvian world, with tangled thickets and 
waving fern beneath them, is buried hundreds of 
fathoms below the surface of the earth, and pressed 
down for centuries into the smallest possible compass 
by millions of tons of matter resting upon it, it might 
be supposed, that so far as the uses of mankind were 
concerned, a great and irreparable loss had been 
sustained. ‘The noblest of those trees, if hewn down 
and exposed for a hundred years or less to the action 
of the atmosphere, would rot away, and be resolved 
into the simple forms of matter, by the union of 
which they were constituted. Then what will it be 
after fifty, sixty, or an indefinite number of centuries 
have rolled over the globe? 

Certainly they would not be /ost. Nature neither 
wastes nor loses. When those forests existed as forests 
in ail their beauty, there was no hand upon the earth 
to hew them down, no inventive creature to make use 
of their productions. Nature acted like a frugal house- 
wife ; and just as Mrs Brown or Mrs White, finding 
in her garden the supply of gooseberries exceeding 
her present demand for that fruit, ‘ preserves’ the 
surplus for winter use, in the form immediately 
recognised by the little Browns and Whites as ‘jam,’ 
nature preserved her vast and otherwise useless forests 
in great sunless, airless storehouses, in the solid 
crust of the earth; and now gives them up to her sons 
in the no less valuabie form of coal. 

From coal, man has obtained many things which he 
would have vainiy sought for otherwise; and not 
least of these products, though, until lately, poked 
quite away in acorner, he has obtained far. 

Every reader is perfectly familiar with the colour, 
odour, and generally disagreeable nature of tar. We 
don’t mean the rich, fragrant, foreign fluid, prepared 
from the roots and otherwise useless portions of 
resinous firs, and known as Stockholm tar; nor yet 
the purer extract furnished by the wood-vinegar or 
pyroligneous-acid-maker. These are tars, but they 
are not our tar: our tar is far more disagreeable than 
any other kind, and is usually called, in allusion to 
the source whence it is obtained, coal-tar. 

Coal-tar is torn from the long embrace of its parent 
coal, at the period when that parent yields up to the 
service of man a no less cherished offspring, gas. As 
coal is heated in confined chambers, the carburetted 
hydrogen, for the production of which the operation is 
a pene is separated, and with it a quantity of the 

lack treacley-looking fluid known as tar. This is 
collected in proper receptacles, and as it is of no use 


to the gas manufacturer, is sold to those whose 
special business is its preparation. 

Until the last few years, the applications of coal- 
tar were very simple, and very limited: it was spread 
over a vast variety of substances which required its 
preserving influence to guard them from the weather ; 
it was used as a rough varnish for gigantic ironwork ; 
and it formed an important ingredient in various 
compositions used instead of stone for esplanade 
purposes. 

Modern chemistry, however, attacking one by one 
the myriads of matters entering into the composition 
of this ‘terrestrial ball,’ one fine day seized hold of 
tar; and after torturing the poor fluid in a thousand 
diferent ways, examining and cross-examining it by 
its ministers, heat and cold, acids and alkalies, tests 
and reagents, pronounced it a very remarkable and 
highly complicated substance. 

What is tar? 

Tar is a union of a very considerable number of 
organic bodies, some being solid, and others fluid. 
It contains—if you desire a clear and _satisfac- 
tory idea of its composition—ammonia, aniline, pico- 
line, quinoline, pyridine, phenic acid, rosolic acid, 
brunolic acid, benzole, tolnole, cumole, cymole, naph- 
thaline, paranaphthaline, chrysene, and pyrene. As 
each of these sixteen substances is individually more 
or less complicated, we are not, we think, wrong in 
saying that the fluid formed by their union is 
somewhat remarkable. 

We wont go into the chemical nature of tar; we 
might say about every one of its constituents as much 
as would fill half-a-dozen columns of this Jowraal, 
and yet those constituents are as yet but very imper- 
fectly understood. We prefer rather glancing at the 
actual serviceable products which have been obtained 
from coal-tar. 

The apparently simple business of the tar-worker 
is to take his tar to pieces; not to separate it into all 
the various components we have enumerated, for that 
would be a very difficult, and perhaps useless proceed- 
ing, but to extract from it a number of vastly different 
bodies, which have been put to a variety of uses in the 
manufacturing world. 

In nearly the whole of his operations, the simple 
agent used by the tar-worker is jeat. It is one of 
the fundamental laws of chemistry, that every fluid 
at a certain temperature shail assume a gaseous form ; 
the temperature at which such change takes place 
being entirely dependent upon the nature of the fluid 
operated upon. The highly complex body, tar, is 
therefore placed in certain large stills, each containing 
from 2000 to 3000 gallons; and heat being applied, the 
tar in time begins to boil; and each of its fluid con- 
stituents, which assumes the form of vapour at a 
different temperature from the others, separately 
makes its appearance at the end of the still-worm. 

The first of these is a quantity of ammonia and 
other gases, all of which are collected in cold water, 
which soon becomes strongly impregnated with them, 
and is used for the preparation of a rough description 
of sulphate of ammonia, which finds a ready sale as 
an important ingredient in certain artificial manures. 

As the heat is increased, an oily fluid comes over, 
technically called ‘light oil,’ which is carefully col- 
lected apart from the other products. When as 
much of this light oil has made its appearance as 
about equals in bulk one-twentieth of the tar origin- 
ally put into the still, it ceases to be produced, and 
is succeeded by a dense dark-coloured fluid, with a 
peculiarly offensive odour, known as ‘ dead oil.’ The 
dead oil comes over in much larger quantity than 
the light oil, equalling fully one-fifth of the tar. 
When the dead oil has ceased to run, the distiller 
knows it is of no use to keep the pot boiling any 
longer; the fire is therefore put out, a huge tap at 
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the bottom of the still is turned, and the thick black 
residuum, still fluid in its heated state, being neither 
more nor less than common pitch, is allowed to run 
along certain channels prepared for its transmission, 
into immense underground tanks in which it is stored. 

By simple boiling, then, our manufacturer has split 
up his tar into four very different matters—pitch, 
dead oil, light oil, and ammoniacal liquor. 

With the pitch he does very little. Shortly after 
running from the still, it is ladled out of the great 
tanks already mentioned into moulds formed of the 
halves of resin-casks, rubbed witi: chalk on the inside 
to prevent its adhering; and being sold in this state, 
it is used for a variety of well-known purposes. 

The greater part of the dead oil, too, has no 
further process to undergo. The product is in reality 
a rough mineral creasote, and possesses in & high 
degree the antiseptic properties for which creasote is 
so celebrated. The dead oil is about the most import- 
ant thing got out of the tar; thousands and thousands 
of gallons are every week sold to the different rail- 
way companies for the soaking of sleepers and other 
timber; for once well impregnated with the fluid, 
every description of wood may bid defiance to both 
wet and dry rot. <A good deal of the oil is, however, 
used for a very different purpose. It is exceedingly 
inflammable, and contains a large amount of carbon; 
and these two peculiarities are taken advantage of 
by slowly burning it in curious little lamp-furnaces 
connected with vast brick flues; the smoke from the 
burning oil is rapidly deposited on the sides of these 
flues in a form which washerwomen would recognise 
as ‘blacks;’ and being periodically scraped off, it 
makes its appearance in the market as ‘lampblack.’ 

The light oil is, however, a substance requiring 
a good deal more preparation, and serving a greater 
variety of purposes than any of the other products. 
Light oil is impure coal nephtha; and to free it from 
its impurities, especially those affecting its colour and 
smell, is the crowning object of the tar-distiller. 

As it comes over, in thie first instance, it is a dark- 
brown liquid, smelling most horribly. Being in this 
state all but useless, it is at once redistilled, and 
loses a large amount of smell and colour. It is now 
ordinary ‘naphtha,’ and used for a variety of purposes, 
but it still contains a large quantity of a peculiar 
greasy matter, called ‘paranaplhithaline,’ from which no 
amount of distilling would entirely free it. To separate 
it from this paranaphthaline, therefore, it is mixed with 
‘oil of vitriol,’ in an iron reservoir, and the acid and 
naphtha are thoroughly shaken and stirred together. 
For some little understood reason, the fatty paranaph- 
thaline leaves the naphtha, and attaches itself to the 
acid, carrying along with it a vast amount of impurity, 
and leaving the naphtha in a very commendable state 
of cleanliness. As the oil of vitriol is nearly three 
times as heavy as the naphtha, directly the stirring 
and mixing process is at an end, the two bodies 
separate, and are drawn off from the reservoir into 
proper receptacles. 

The naphtha is now either sold in its present con- 
dition, or again distilled. For the most particular 

urposes, indeed, it is distilled or rectified three times, 
the whole operation being conducted by the steam of 
boiling water; and the fluid is known to the trade as 
once, twice, or thrice run naphtha respectively. 

Here the legitimate labours of the tar-distiller end. 
He has prepared from his black tar, pitch, creasote, 
lampblack, naphtha, and sulphate of ammonia. The 
first three are used, as we have already said, in their 
existing forms; while the fourth, the coal-naphtha, 
has yet to undergo a greater variety of changes, and 
to fulfil a larger number of offices, than all the other 
products put together. 

In the state in which the naphtha leaves the tar- 
worker’s yard, it is used extensively for illumination, 


for which it is eminently fitted by the immense 
amount of carbon it contains; and if the lamp 
employed in burning it be only so constructed as to 
allow of the actual combustion of this carbon, the light 
emitted is probably greater than that obtained from 
the same bulk of any other known substance. It is 
also a solvent of caoutchouc, gutta-percha, and other 
gums, and therefore much in request by the varnish- 
maker; whilst purified and deprived of its smell, by 
some secret method it becomes the benzine collas, 
extensively used as a valuable detergent of grease 
from wearing apparel, &c. 

When coal-naphtha is submitted to the action of 
certain chemical bodies, totally different from itself 
in their nature, the most remarkable changes take 
place in it; certain of its principles unite with certain 
elements of the added body, and compounds are 
produced of the most unexpected nature. 

Thus we have said that one of the constituents of 
tar is benzole; how, when the tar is distilled, and 
separated into the dead oil and the light oil, this 
body benzole suffers no alteration in its nature; its 
affinity for soine of the other ingredients of the naphtha 
is so great, that simple heat is altogether insuflicient 
to produce a disunion; and the consequence is, that 
the benzole goes over with the light oil, and con- 
tinues to form part of it. 

By using rather more energetic chemical means, 
however, the benzole may be separated from the 
naphtha, about a pint being obtained from two gallons. 
It makes its appearance as a heavy, oily substance, 
with very little smell, and a pungent taste. When 
this apparently useless fluid is mixed with nitric acid 
or aquafortis, a singular phenomenon occurs—the two 
substances, the benzole and the acid, unite, and pro- 
duce what chemists call nitro-benzol, a fluid precisely 
resembling in smell and taste oil of bitter-almonds, 
and extensively used in various ways in place of the 
more expensive and poisonous substance which it 
represents. 

Yet another strange transformation may be effected. 
Phenic acid we have enumerated as existing in tar; 
and phenic acid, like benzole, is not altered during 
the process of distillation, but passes over with the 
naphtha, and forms part of it. Phenic acid further 
resembles benzole in being of little use in its pure 
state. When, however, it is treated with nitric acid, 
already mentioned, and evaporated, long pale-yellow 
crystals, bright and clear, make their appearance, 
very beautiful to the eye, and intensely bitter to the 
tongue: these are crystals of carbazotic acid. Their 
colour has caused a solution of them to be extensively 
used in dyeing silk; their taste has made them ser- 
viceable in adulterating beer. 

Using only the multiform processes placed at his 
command by modern chemistry, the investigator into 
such matters has gone on experimenting upon all the 
compounds of this curious body, tar, and has baptised 
with fearfully hard names the substances produced 
therefrom, until he has given us binitrobenzol, hydro- 
benzamide, bi-bromide of chlorabronaphtese, and a 
dozen other no less mystifying substances. ‘Those 
above mentioned are, however, the principal ones 
which have yet been put to any practical use. 

Who will despise the nauseous black coal-tar now ? 
With substances obtained from it, we have rendered 
our timber impervious to rot, have painted our 
dwellings, paved our streets, made our varnishes 
and water-proof garments, taken grease from our 
Sunday clothes, manured our fields, dyed our silken 
fabrics, adulterated our beer, and flavoured our soaps, 
sweetmeats, and confectionary ! 

Who can teil what else we shall get from this queer 
stuff? Chemical research occupies a long time; and 
chemical experiments of any importance can be per- 
formed but by a few; hence many of the sixteen 
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constituents of tar have hitherto been little studied. 
When they yield up their secrets to the magic power 
of analysis, other bodies quite as useful and remark- 
able as those we have mentioned, and perhaps even 
more so, may be presented to us from that most 
prolific substance, coal-tar. 


STOP THIEF! 


Ix some parts of India, house-robberies are almost 
unknown; you may leave your doors open every 


night, and take no precaution, yet never be one whit 


each servant carried the requisites for his master to 
the mess-tent, and placed them in their allotted posi- 
tion. One evening, just before the first dinner-bugle 
sounded, a thief watched the opportunity of the mess- 
tent being empty, and coolly walked into it at the 
opposite side from the cook-house, where all the 
servants were congregated. He passed within two 
yards of a sentry in doing so, but no one hindered 
him, taking him for what he appeared, an officer’s 
servant. He then went round the table, appro- 
priating every silver article thereon, judiciously 
rejecting the plated ones; and having made all into 


pene ig a compact bundle, deposited them in the folds of 
power 4 > | his or walstcloth ; then hearing a coming 
Upper provinces and other places, you wi! ee footstep, he emerged as deliberately as he entered. 
for certain, unless you have a regular night-guard, or, Fortunately it was the mess-bearer who entered; and 
keep a chokeedur or watchman. Your safety does not | he, comprehending the nature of the mischief by a 
consist in the vigilance or prowess of this individual, glance at the despoiled table, did what natives invari- 
but simply in the fact that thieves and chokeedars, | ably do under all circumstances of excitement, whether 
if not, as some assert, one and the same individuals, it be joy, sorrow, fear, surprise, or anger—namely, he 
have a mutual understanding with each other; and | Made a great uproar. The rest of the servants joined 
when you literally fulfil the proverb of ‘Set a rogue | the of jackals = 
to catch a rogue,’ by retaining one of them as your ae valine Annee 9 
id _ery of ‘Chor, chor!’ (Thieves, thieves!) 

servant, all the rest respect your property. _ | ‘The robber, with the missing articles in his substi- 

Long practice enables the chokeedar to sleep in| tute for breeches pockets, had by this time reached 
almost any position; sitting, lying or standing, no| the outskirts of the camp, and had actually passed 
matter how uneasy the posture or hard the resting- | the line of picket-sentries, when the cries, of which he 
place, all come alike to him. He sleeps tranquilly in | well knew the cause, struck upon his ears. Had he 
the verandah during the greater part of the night; ! conducted the rest of his proceedings as deliberately 
occasionally he rouses himself, and stumps round the | as his former ones, the chances were ten to one he 
house, making a great show of vigilance, by clatter- | would have got clear off with his booty, to chuckle 
ing his stick, and uttering a peculiar sound, as if he | over the stupidity of the Feringhees and their fol- 
was clearing his throat in a passion; but this is | lowers; but conscience makes cowards of pagans as 
entirely to display his zeal for your benefit, not from | well as Christians. Anxious to gain the friendly 
any fears for your goods and chattels. Sometimes he | shelter of the neighbouring jungle, he quickened his 
will ask leave of absence for a day or two, and your’ pace to a run, which attracted the attention of a 
property remains quite secure, though you need not be | classie (tent-pitcher), who was busily engaged in 
astonished if you hear that your chokeedarless neigh- | making tent-pegs from the wood of a babool tree 
bour has suffered considerably in the interim, and | (Mimosa Arabica), near the spot. Guessing at once 
may form your own conjectures regarding the way | that this was the individual who had caused such 


in which your servant has employed his holiday. 

Sometimes an individual was found hardy enough 
to refuse to pay this black-mail, and trust for security 
to a brace of pistols and a dog. But, sooner or later, | 
the fine morning came on which he awoke to the 
consciousness that the rogues had outwitted him, 
and that all or some of his valuables were absent 
without leave. Pistols are easily tampered with; and 
though a good watch-dog is the best safeguard, the | 
thieves generally manage to gain his confidence, and 
seduce his fidelity by gifts of sweet-meats and such- 
like dainties. If, as rarely happens, the road to the 
animal’s affections did not lie through his stomach ; 
if the dog was an honest dog, superior to bribery, and 
who refused to be influenced by such paltry consider- 
ations, the same appetising tit-bits presented the 
means of administering to him either a sleeping- 
potion or a permanent quietus. 

But though robberies are common enough in can- 
tonments, the camp is the great harvest-field for 
rogues. So many opportunities are afforded while 
marching, so many things left scattered about, and 
a tent is so much easier to enter than a bungalow, 
that a regiment or detachment seldom make a march 
of any length without suffering from their depreda- 
tions; but how these opportunities occur, and how 
they are taken advantage of, may best be illustrated 
by giving the details of a few occurrences on the line 
of march. 

In most native infantry messes, it is the custom, 
when beginning a march, to pack up all plate, glass, 
crockery, &c., only leaving out enough to serve up 
the eatables on. Every officer is expected to bring 
his own plate, spoons, forks, and chair. The general 


dinner-hour was just as it grew dusk, and at sunset 


commotion in the camp, he applied the thick end of 
one of the tent-pegs to his pericranium with such 
emphasis, that the thief bit the dust. The shock 
loosened the bundle he had deposited in his dhotee, 
and out rolled spoons, forks, ladles, &c., in most 
admired disorder. 

The sudden and unexpected appearance of these 
articles gave the classie ample proof of the nature of 
the crime which had been committed, and he stood 
over the culprit, brandishing the axe with which he 
had been pointing the tent-pins, and shouting for 
assistance, which speedily arrived, and the man was 
carried off to the quarter-guard. While on his way 
thither, one of the servants identified the clothes he 
wore as his own. They had been made up in a 
bundle along with some other articles which had been 


| stolen some nights previously off his master’s hackery. 
| The culprit was tried by the civil powers, and rewarded 


for his misdeeds with twelve months on the roads. 

At some halting-places, a most barbarous and nefa- 
rious practice prevailed of poisoning horses for the sake 
of the hide. ‘The poison was made up in a ball of goor 
(coarse sugar), of which horses are very fond, and 
thrown into their grass whilst feeding at their pickets. 
The animal soon sickened; and when the t 
marched off next morning, was left behind dead or 
dying, and the rascally choomars (leather-dressers) 
obtained what they wanted. 

Cawnpore is celebrated for its manufacture of 
saddlery, harness, &c., in imitation of English articles 
of the same kind. They do not last long, and have a 
disagreeable smell; but being very cheap, meet with 
a ready sale. In consequence, leather is in great 
demand there, and the first halting-place, about seven 
miles north-west of the station, for along time enjoyed 
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a most unenviable notoriety for poisoning horses. The 
practice has of late years been almost entirely discon- 
tinued, and was for a long time checked by the device 
of an officer, who, enraged at the loss of a favourite 
charger, determined to punish the authors of its death. 
He pretended to march off with his regiment, but 
returning by a circuitous route, he concealed himself 
with several men near where the body of his horse lay. 
In due time, the choomars thinking the coast clear, 
came to skin the dead animal, when the ambush set 
on them with sticks, and thrashed them till they 
were tired. They then, with the choomars’ own 
knives, hacked the skin so as to render it useless; 
and before they had time to raise the neighbouring 
village, decamped to join their regiment, with the 
happy internal consciousness of men who had done 
a good action. 

Every nation has its own code of morals, and its 
peculiar ideas on the subject of honesty. The High- 
land cateran was looked on as a gentleman, provided 
‘he never lifted less than a drove in his life.” We 
frequently see instances of men who consider imposi- 
tion justifiable in matters of horseflesh, which they 
would repudiate in any other. ‘The most lax notions 
of honesty are generally prevalent regarding the 
ownership of umbrellas and walking-sticks. 

The natives of India have perhaps more strange 
notions on these subjects than any other people. A 
murder is not a murder if committed on behalf of 
their faith, or to protect the honour of their family. 
A lie is not a lie if told to a Christian on behalf of one 
of their own creed. Many vagabond good-for-naughts 
are highly respected, while honest tradesmen are 
looked down upon. A tailor is looked up to, while a 
shoemaker is despised. A man may become a beggar 
or a cow-herd without falling in public estimation ; 
but he would be eternally disgraced if he carried a 
burden on his head, or took charge of swine or 
poultry. A Parsee will cheat and overreach you in 
the most unscrupulous manner, but nothing would 
induce him to give you a light for your cheroot. 
A sepoy that may be trusted with untold gold, will 
steal firewood and sugar-canes whenever and wherever 
he can lay hands on them. What is a virtue in one 
caste, is a crime in the eyes of another. But ail 
classes agree in their universal hatred of the pro- 
fessed thief. Whenever one is caught, he is abused, 
reviled, and maltreated in every possible manner. 
If caught in the lines or camp of a regiment, every 
man, woman, or child belonging thereto considers it 
laudable to give him a box, blow, kick, cuff, pinch, 
or some similar demonstration of good-will. At 
Benares, several years ago, a thief caught in the lines 


of a native infantry regiment was actually pommelled | 


to death in this manner; and the same thing very 
nearly occurred in my own regiment, when this sum- 
mum jus had well-nigh proved the summa injuria to 
an innocent individual. 

One night, while marching in the upper provinces, 
the mess khansamah was robbed in the most artistic 
manner. He occupied a small tent called a should 
on the right, immediately in rear of the grenadier 
company—the other occupants being his wife and 
two children. While all were fast asleep, some 
cunning rogue effected an entrance by cutting a slit 
in the side of the canvas, and not only stole a bag of 
cooking-utensils and some other small articles which 
lay scattered about, but also succeeded in removing 
the silver necklace and armlet of one of the children. 
How he was able to open the fastenings of these 
in the dark, seems almost incomprehensible, as 
the necklace required considerable pressure to unclasp 
it, and the armlet was fastened by a screw; but the 

abilities are, that the thief had reconnoitred the 
ocalities by daylight, and, under pretence of playing 
with the children, had loosened the fastenings so as 


to render their removal easy. When the khansamah 
awoke to a consciousness of his loss, he fancied it had 
only just occurred, and that the thief had not had 
time to escape, although, from subsequent inquiries, 
it seems most probable that he had got clear off some 
time previously. 

He accordingly shouted ‘Chor, Chor!’ until the 
entire camp was astir. ‘Where is he? In which 
direction ?’ 

‘Gone to the right,’ was the reply; and a number of 
sepoys and camp-followers started off in the direction 
indicated. 

Foremost of all was an unlucky gareewan (hackery- 
driver), who, in his zeal to capture. the robber, kept 
ahead of all the others. This gave him the appearance 
of running away and being pursued by the others, so, 
as he rushed past the picket-sentry, the latter tripped 
him up, and he fell heavily to the ground. 

Before he had time to rise, he was assailed by a 
number of the pursuers, who, without further pre- 
amble, began to execute summary justice on the 
supposed robber. In vain he protested his innocence, 
and declared he was no thief. His cries were un- 
heeded, probably unheard in the burst of clamour 
and execration which surrounded him. He probably 
would have fared even worse, but the patrol coming 
up, rescued him, and carried off the poor wretch bleed- 
ing, and almost senseless, to the quarter-guard, where 
the truth soon became manifest, and apologies were 
tendered to the gareewan for the ill usage he had 
suffered. The men afterwards made him some small 
present by subscription, and the bunneeahs put him 
on the free-list of their shops for as much grain 
as he could eat till the end of the march, which proved 
a more satisfactory balm to his wounded feelings than 
any expressions of regret could have done; and the 
poor fellow seemed as if he would not mind taking 
another thrashing to get into such good quarters 
again. 

While my regiment was stationed at Meerut, I took 
the opportunity of parades and drills being excused 
in consequence of the inspection of another regiment 
quartered there, to give myself and my horse some 
exercise. It was a cold bracing December morning, for 
there is such a thing as cold weather in the North-west 
Provinces, and though the thermometer seldom falls 
below forty-three degrees, it appears quite cold to 
those who for eight months in the year are accustomed 
to double that temperature. There is something 
peculiarly refreshing and invigorating in such morn- 
ings; the energies which have been dormant during 
months of lassitude and inaction, appear to awake 
with redoubled vigour after their long repose, and men 
and animals seem to feel the effect equally. My horse 
and myself being of the same opinion, indulged each 
other’s inclinations. Going along at a slapping pace, we 
soon left cantonments far behind us. Proceeding in 
this way, I overtook Swanton, one of our married 
captains, who said he was going out to meet Dod 
and his wife, whom he expected to rejoin from leave 
that day, and take up their quarters with him until 
they had time to get a bungalow for themselves, and 
asked me to join him. Adolphus Dod was our senior 
lieutenant, and had for many years held the situation 
of interpreter and quarter-master. A brevet-captain 
and regimental subaltern of eighteen years’ standing, 
the slowness of promotion had given him an excuse 
for grumbling, which he improved on all occasions. 
He was a steady, conscientious officer, and excellent 
linguist ; and his long service, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the language and habits of the men, gave 
him a good deal of influence with them and the 
commanding officer. Being of an unsociable, and close, 
almost penurious disposition, he was not much of a 
favourite with the intermediate ranks; and we did 
not scruple to amuse ourselves at the expense of his 
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foibles. He had an idea that the gentility of a 
name should be admeasured by its length, and that 
its brevity was a symptom of plebeian extraction ; 
he was therefore as much ashamed of his patronymic 
as he was proud of his Christian name. We 
youngsters used to irritate him exceedingly by writ- 
ing chits and letters to him on any and every 
occasion, superscribed with his rank, titles, and 
prenomen, in as large characters as our space 
admitted, and his cognomen as minute as our pen- 
manship could effect, without being illegible. The 
direction usually ran thus: ‘Lieutenant and Brevet- 
captain, Interpreter and Quarter-master Adolphus 
Dod,’ 


A gracious response was seldom accorded to these 
missives; but as the contents were always strictly 
polite, there was nothing to lay hold of, and Dod 
chafed not the less because he chafed in silence. Not 
wishing to lose his staff allowances, he had not taken 
leave for many years; but during the previous rains 
he had suffered so severely from intermittent fever, 
that the doctors, much against his will, sent him 
to Simla for three months, where he soon recovered. 
There is no occupation to be found by the sojourners 
at that sanatorium to consume their spare time, 
except love-making and gambling. ‘Too prudent to 
indulge in the latter, he fell a victim to the former, 
and surrendered his liberty to a young lady of the 
florid and globular style of beauty, whose appear- 
ance suggested to every reflective mind the idea of 
a milk-pail. Perhaps, as people always fancy their 
opposites, he loved her for the contrast she pre- 
sented to his own tall raw-boned person, from which 
the sun seemed to have dried every ounce of superflu- 
ous flesh, making him a perfect cab-horse beauty, 
all bone and sinew. At any rate, he made her Mrs 
Adolphus Dod, and proceeded with his bride to rejoin 
the —-—; and it was for the purpose of meeting them 
and receiving the stranger with due honour, that 
Swanton and I were cantering along the northern 
road from Mecrut. 

After proceeding a little distance, we saw some one 
riding towards us, whom I took for a very seedy- 
looking sepoy on horseback, and would have passed 
on without pulling up; but Swanton recognising 
Dod’s splendid gray charger, exclaimed: ‘By Jove, 
that’s Selim, and Dod himself on his back; but did 
you ever see such a scarecrow? ‘The man must be 
mad to go about masquerading in such a trim this 
chilly morning.’ ‘The figure which now presented 
itself to us was attired in a sepoy’s red coatee and 
pantaloons, which had evidently been made for a 
very small man, whilst the wearer was six feet two 
with his boots off. Consequently, the trousers did 
not go down low enough to hide the want of stockings, 
or come up high enough to get within hail of the 
waist of his scanty coat. 

To fill up the intervening hiatus, he had tied one 
of the servant’s cummerbunds round his waist, the 
variegated ends of which hung down in front apron- 
fashion, where, to say the truth, they were much 
needed. The coat, which could not be induced to 
meet within several inches, was fastened in front with 
bits of string, and the narrowness of its back gave 
him the appearance of a person in a strait-waistcoat. 
Round his neck, in lieu of neckcloth, were the 
voluminous folds of his syce’s pugree (turban), once 
a bright rose colour, but now shewing signs of long 
and hard service, in many a greasy mark and unctuous 
stain. On his head was a hat, we had often seen him 
wear under happier circumstances; it was a white 
felt, something between a steeple-crown and wide- 
awake—on the elegant and unique appearance of which 
Dod used to pride himself; but now its glory was 
departed: it was saturated with some dark fluid; the 
leaf hung down limp and crumpled, and the crown 


was bulged into the shape of the crater of a volcano. 
His sallow face looked blue; his teeth chattered ; and 
his bare feet, thrust into yellow native slippers, 
shivered in the stirrups from cold. He appeared so 
crest-fallen and miserable, that we endeavoured to 
suppress our laughter; but when he proceeded to 
recount his sorrows, the whole affair, and the narrator 
in particular, looked so absurd, that human gravity~ 
could stand it no longer, and we laughed long and 
loudly, to his infinite disgust. Dod’s account was so 
unconnected and mixed up with various unparlia- 
mentary expressions, that I must give a version of 
his story in my own words. It appears he had two 
tents; one for sleeping in, the other for use during 
the day. The latter was always sent on overnight, 
so as to be ready pitched on their arrival at the next 
encamping-ground. He had with him the usual 
number of servants, and a guard of a naik and four 
sepoys, for the protection of his baggage. After 
dinner the previous evening, the large tent had been 
struck as usual, and sent on ahead, along with all their 
baggage and wearing apparel, except the garments 
they were to wear next morning. The naik and 
three men of the guard also went on, leaving one 
sepoy behind in charge of the smaller tent. Early 
rising and long marches produce sound slumbers; and 
whilst Captain and Mrs Dod, with the few servants 
left behind, were far away in the land of dreams, some 
reckless rogue managed to effect an entrance into 
their tent, and made a clean sweep of its contents. 
When Dod arose at daybreak, he groped about for his 
nether garments, but not being able to lay his hands 
on them, called for a light. When it came, the 
appalling truth, in all its naked horror, burst on his 
benumbed senses. Every individual article of wearing 
apparel, masculine and feminine, had been carried off; 
nothing had escaped the fangs of the harpies except 
the lady’s riding-hat, a very spicy affair, with a 
drooping feather, but rather unsuited to her present 
toilette de nuit. Poor Dod was cleaned out; and he 
at length bethought himself of the sepoy’s coat and 
pantaloons, which he proceeded to don, while his 
wife, wrapped in blankets like an Indian squaw, 
buried herself in the depths of her palkee; and they 
set out on their march until we met thei, as above 
described. 

We turned our horses’ heads to accompany Dod 
back to cantonments, who, being shy of. making so 
extraordinary an appearance in public, proposed that 
we should go round to avoid the main thorough- 
fare. Swanton assented, but I thought there was a 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes as he did so. We 
accordingly turned aside from the road, crossed a plain, 
then through several lanes, and into a large mango tope. 
As we passed through this, the pace became a sharp 
gallop, and we emerged on the brigade parade-ground, 
where the 76th native infantry were being reviewed. 
Dod tried to pull up, but Selim was not to be out- 
stripped by his neighbours, and never stopped till 
he arrived at the saluting-flag, amidst a group of 
carriages and equestrians, just as the 76th advanced 
to the general salute. All eyes were turned on the 
grotesque figure of our companion, whose counte- 
nance, now inflamed with rage and shame, made his 
other charms more conspicuous. He seemed doubtful 
for some time whether to knock down Swanton or 
make a bolt for it, but finally chose the latter, and 
rode off amid roars of laughter. 

How different a reception was this from what Dod 
had pictured to himself. He had intended making a 
triumphal entry, a kind of matrimonial ovation; but 
here was he the laughing-stock of half the station; 
whilst his lovely bride was ignominiously compelled 
to hide her confusion, and conceal her scanty drapery, 
in the deepest recesses of a palanquin. 

Within a year after this, Dod was promoted, and 
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left the regiment for an appointment on the general 
staff, to his great delight, for he never got over his 
discomfiture on this occasion, or forgave Swanton for 
the trick he had played him. 


SHALL WE MAKE THEM ‘COME IN?’ 


In Scotland, where Burns is read as well as sung, and 
where stately hospitals stand frequent monuments of 
the desire of a nation to learn as well as to teach, the 
difficulties which obstruct the education of the poor 
in England can be scarcely estimated. Not only are 
the hands of the legislature hampered by innumerable 
sectarian animosities whenever it attempts to deal 
with the question, but the people themselves are 
in most cases far from anxious for this boon of 
Universal Instruction to be granted. That, In the 
agricultural districts, the Employers—such is their 
wisdom—are often avowedly indisposed to allow their 
work-people ‘to be made dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion in life, by book-learning,’ is true enough; but in 
the manufacturing counties it is the Employed, the 
Hands, who are found to have even a stronger objec- 
tion of their own to the schoolmaster in any shape 
being sent among their children. 

Yet, it is not too much to say, that, next to sanitary 
measures, next to the absolute necessity of improving 
the dwellings of the poor, this education of the mass 
of the people is the most pressing need of our social 
system. The machinery which is already working to 
that end is, indeed, of trifling power in comparison with 
the work required of it; but even if it were of ten 
times the force, the raw material, the to-be-instructed, 
would not be forthcoming any the more. Even as it 
is, the supply of schools, in many places, exceeds the 
demand ; let church schools, dissenting schools, secular 
schools, what schools you will, be multiplied to any 
extent, and still we shall find, as we find now, that 
the children don't attend them. Even if the political 
zealots should agree—of which there is no reasonable 
hope—to sink their differences in the common good, 
and the political economists should waive their objec- 
tions to a comprehensive scheme of government 
education, the scheme, nevertheless, would fail as 
matters stand, inasmuch as those whose good it con- 
templated would not accept the benefit. ‘They might 
have the fruit of the tree of knowledge brought to 
them, but they would still decline to eat. 

Such being the state of the case, a pamphlet bear- 
ing this title, A Plan by which the Education of 
the People may be secured without State Interference 
or Compulsory Itating, and in Strict Accordance with 
the Principles of Civil and Religious Liberty,* seems 
attractive enough; and its contents, we are bound to 
say, without pledging ourselves to all the author's 
sentiments, are scarcely less fair-seeming than the 
outside. 

One point which Mr Wrigley—who is himself a 
manufacturer empleying a vast number of work- 
people—insists upon mainly, and the one which seems 
to us also to need to be particularly urged, is this, that 
the interests of parents and child are, in the case of the 
poor, directly opposite and inimical to one another. 
You cannot persuade the father that that which takes 
money out of his own pocket, or which at least 
prevents money from getting into it, is for the good of 
his offspring. Even if the infant be sent to school at 
all, it is taken away to make money as soon as it can 
possibly earn any; and this so universally, that the 
average time that children in a manufacturing district 
remain at school is—according to the Report of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners—less than a twelvemonth. The 
smallest gain to be made out of a child’s labour is 
found sufficient to tempt the selfish parent to take 
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away from it all the advantages of education. We 
are far from being so pharisaical as to expect, where 
there is an absolute necessity for more money, any 
great moral sacrifice of this kind on the part of the 
poor; and we are only referring to well-to-do work- 
people in ordinarily good times, or, in other words, to 
the majority of the manufacturing classes. Even 
in districts where the wages average only 12s. a week, 
‘the working-man,’ says one of the Reports, ‘not 
unfrequently spends one-sixth of that sum per week 
in beer and tobacco;’ and when the wages are higher, 
the waste is found to be proportionally far greater. 
Mr Watkins, a school-inspector for York, Durham, 
and Northumberland, in 1850, estimates the yearly 
cost of elementary education at from 14s. to 16s. a 
year, or 4d. a week at most. 

Surely where wages are good, this would not be a 
very severe exaction; and where they are bad, the 
pamphlet proposes a special plan for gratuitous 
instruction. But in the first and general case, how 
is the workman to be induced to save the necessary 
4d. for this purpose ? 

‘I earnestly plead,’ says Mr Watkins, after describ- 
ing the causes which take ninety-five poor children 
out of a hundred away from school before they can 
possibly be benefited, ‘for the solemn voice of the law 
protecting the child from parent and employer alike.’ 

The intelligent writer whose letters, signed ‘A 
Nottinghamshire Clergyman,’ we are familiar with 
in the columns of the Zimes, expresses himself thus: 
‘In my own parish, where we have a trained master, 
there are but three months in the year when there is 
any tolerable attendance. With the opening of spring, 
every child in the parish is called away to bean- 
dropping ; that over, the school begins to fill, when, 
in a few weeks, it is again nearly drained by the 
osier-peeling ; then comes weeding, hay-making, har- 
vest, and finally hop-picking, so that until November 
comes round again, we have no certain or regular 
attendance of scholars, and the main body have had 
time to forget all they have learned. Nothing better 
illustrates this than the fact, that in one school in 
this district, with a hundred and forty scholars on its 
books, there were but five children last year for whom 
the capitation grant could be claimed ; and in another 
of seventy, but two. No increase in either the quantity 
or the quality of the education offered, will in any degree 
meet this evil, which proceeds from want of appetite, or 
rather from the greedy appetite for money.’ And he 
concludes with this remarkable statement: ‘The only 
effectual remedy now, or at least the only one that 
can produce any speedy effect, is to make education in 
some shape or degree compulsory.’ 

These views, Mr Wrigley, who is a political econo- 
mist and a radical, and not at all the sort of person 
to interfere witi the civil and religious liberty of any 
man, most readily endorses. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘the 
right of the child to be educated for its own benefit; 
and if, for the interest of society, it is necessary that 
it should be so educated, a clear right of interference 
is established in both cases.’ Physical health in 
children is already insisted upon by the law in the 
case of vaccination, and why should not mental 
health be equally cared for? Among other proposi- 
tions of which we have not here space to treat, but 
which seem to us to deal thoroughly with every 
branch of the subject, Mr Wrigley has this principal 
one: ‘That, in order to secure the co-operation of all 
who are interested in the employment of infant 
labour, it is necessary to prohibit the employment ot 
every child under a certain age, say eight to ten 
years; and that after that period, it shail only be 
employed on the production of a certificate granted by 
a public officer after eramination, shewing that it has 
arrived at a certain standard of elementary education ; 
and that a breach of this regulation shall subject both 
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parent and employer to certain legal penalties.’ This 
elementary education is to be given in the manner 
most pleasing to the parent; and upon this subject, 
after anticipating various other objections, he has the 
following: ‘If there be one thing more than another 
that distinguishes this plan from all others, it is that 
it secures that which they are all aiming at, but fail 
to accomplish, whilst it successfully avoids the reli- 
gious difficulty by which they are obstructed. It 
offers every facility for religious education, when it 
is desired, and at the same time preserves religious 
freedom untouched. The difficulty from the first has 
always been that the country would not sanction any 
scheme of general education of a merely secular 
character, and hence it became clearly impossible for 
the government to initiate any plan so as to meet the 
sectarian scruples of every denomination.’ 

The pamphlet, indeed, is full of interesting and 
suggestive matter, and its propositions are the more 
striking, that they emanate, as we see, from Man- 
chester, where any unnecessary interference of the 
government is not apt to be popular. 


THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 


I rmixsk I must have been born with a travelling 
mania, for, from my earliest childhood, travelling has 
been my delight ; and destiny has so far seconded my 
desire, that I have been a traveller from my cradle. 
With pleasure I commenced a journey, with pleasure 
pursued it, and usually with pleasure ended it. I was 
never sea-sick, never land-sick, and, in my earlier 
travels, never home-sick, for all I loved were with me. 
The proverb says, ‘ A rolling stone gathers no moss,’ 
and I am not in a position to deny its truth; but the 
traveller lays up a rich store of thoughts and memories 
that will gladden more than gold the evening of his 
days, and before his mind’s-eye there moves an ever- 
changing diorama, bringing back to him the bright 
scenes of his youth with a vividness that gilds the 
gray hairs of his age. 

My first travelling adventure of any consequence was 
in South Africa—and it now stands before me as dis- 
tinctly as if it was but twelve days instead of twelve 
long years since I dwelt in the lighthouse-looking 
fort, perched on a rocky promontory overlooking the 
surging green sea of the Fish River bush, from which 
my red-coated companions and I kept close watch 
for the Caffres, who never came within sight of our 
telescopes. What a dreary and monotonous life I 
found it, despite the beautiful scenery that surrounded 
us, and the occasional commandoes on which we were 
sent out; and when, at the end of three months, I 
received orders to take command of another officer's 
detachment, at a post nearer to the frontier, how 
rejoiced I was, for I trusted that there a more 
soldierly life was in store for me, and I knew that, 
at all events, I should have the pleasant excitement 
of a journey, 

There were two routes by which I might reach 
Fort Nash, the more circuitous of which was a 
wagon-track, while the shorter one was practicable 
only for horses ; despatching my baggage and servant 
by the former, I set out myself on the latter, at- 
tended by a mounted rifleman, in the double capacity 
of escort and guide. And a tight Cossack-looking 
fellow was Steermann Draghooner, in his green jacket 
and leather trousers, with his rifle slung by his side, 
despite his Hollandish appellation and the flat Hottentot 
features, half hidden beneath the peak of his shako. 
There was infinite intelligence and good-humour 
gleaming in his rat-like eyes, and the white teeth that 
shone forth from beneath his woolly moustache. Yet 
once or twice I could not help smiling at the idea of 
this being my protector, as I looked back at the little 
fellow, perched, monkey-like, on the back of his large 


steed, following me so gravely down the steep sol 


path leading to the nearest drift, or ford, across the 
Fish River. But as a guide he was invaluable, for 
I knew not a single foot of the way; and therefore, as 
soon as we reached the bank of the river, our positions 
changed, and Draghooner, putting spurs to his horse, 
trotted on in advance. 

Before us glided the river, filling almost to the brim 
its canal-like bed, for there had recently been rain 
among the mountains; while the rapidly rising tide 
was still further increasing its volume. Crossing the 
river obliquely, there was a line of broken water, rising 
occasionally into surges, which burst with a hoarse 
murmur, and lost themselves in the whirling eddies 
the opposing currents caused to froth immediately 
above. This line of breakers covered a ridge of rock, 
shelving irregularly on the lower side, and precipitous 
on the upper, its summit being our path across the 
river ; a sufficiently perilous one at any time, for it is 
only during very low tides that the eye of the steed or 
his rider can see where the foot of the former is to be 
placed; but now, rendered infinitely more hazardous 
by the unusual depth of the stream and its increased 
velocity. 

But with his usual quiet aspect, the Hottentot 
brought his horse to the brink, and the animal stepped 
into the water with a readiness which must have been 
the result of experience; for my own English-bred 
horse at first refused to follow his example, rearing 
and curvetting on the bank, as if resolved not to 
wet a fetlock. At length, considerable coaxing, and 
the sight of the troop-horse far in advance, induced 
him to enter, when he went picking his way cauti- 
ously along his unseen path, as if he knew the truth 
—that a single false step would send him over the 
ledge among the gurgling eddies which wreathed 
themselves almost within reach of my hand. But he 
betrayed no further repugnance to the foaming waters, 
save now and then a snort when they surged up 
unpleasantly near his nose. 

I had advanced nearly to the middle of the river, 
and had reached a part where the breakers were 
becoming larger, when a loud snort or puff, apparently 
close at hand, startled me, and sent my horse plunging 
almost over the ridge. I looked hastily round, but 
nothing was to be observed except what appeared 
to be an old shapeless boat, turned bottom up, coming 
floating down with the stream. Could that sound, 
I thought, be the smothered cry of some unfortunate 
being drowning beneath the overturned boat? and 
I spurred on my horse, hoping I might be in time 
to aid a fellow-creature perishing so near. 

Another moment, and the old boat reached the 
ridge, and immediately, to my astonishment, began 
to rise above it, higher and higher, until there 
stood out in contrast with the snowy foam a huge 
black head, garnished with two gleaming tusks. Both 
horse and rider stood still and silent with amaze- 
ment, as next came forth the shoulders, and then 
the body and rock-like legs of an enormous hippo- 
potamus, down whose wrinkled sides the slimy mud, 
which the water had diluted without being able to 
wash off, rolled in inky rivulets, while the huge 
creature puffed and panted as if wearied by the 
effort he had made. 

I felt more astonished than alarmed at the sight of 
my new neighbour, for I knew that a meeting with a 
hippopotamus is rarely dangerous, if he is not meddled 
with; and I confidently expected he would shortly 
continue his route down the river. But, to my great 
discomfiture, he turned sharply to the right-about, so 
as to face me, and commenced his rolling march 
towards the shore along the very path in which I 
stood. My horse started back, neighing in affright, 
and became nearly unmanageable, while onward the 
monster came, splashing recklessly among the breakers. 
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Had I been on dry land, or in smooth water, I would 
have turned round, and fled without striking a blow 
in my own defence. As it was, I dared not venture 
on such a step, lest my horse should stumble and 
be swept down the river, with whose course and 
dangers I was unacquainted. The only plan, there- 
fore, left me was to retire before the intruder as I 
would from the presence of royalty—that is, backward; 
and a very difficult matter I found it, for my horse 
was trembling with fear and anger, as he gazed with 
starting eyeballs on the immense creature before him, 
and restive at being forced backward along a path the 
dangers of which he knew, but could not see, and of 
which I myself could only guess the direction by the 
line of foam stretching before me. 

Meanwhile, the new-comer, rolling lazily along, drew 
every moment nearer, yet still appeared unconscious 
of our presence, unless I was correct in fancying 
that there was a wicked gleam twinkling in his small 
sunken eye. How much force that thought added 
to the desire already boiling within me, to dis- 
charge my pistol into that sole vulnerable spot! 
But prudence deterred me, by reminding me how 
small was my chance of slaying my adversary com- 
pared with that of enraging him; and so, with the best 
grace I could, I retreated along the path I had found 
so difficult when advancing. But ol1! when we reached 
the shallow water, and turning off, were able to dash 
along the bank, how wild a neigh of joy burst from my 
horse’s lips—if ever there was an equine ‘huzza,’ it 
was that! 

When my steed’s mad gambols were over, and I had 
space to look round me, there was the hippopotamus 
rolling slowly after us. But he soon turned off 
towards the river, and let himself luxuriously down 
into a huge mud-pond among the sejige, breathing 
forth his satisfaction in loud grunts, that sent the 
birds fluttering off from the neighbouring trees. 

Having seen the enemy thus safely disposed of, I 
returned to the drift, on the further -bank of which 
Steermann Draghooner was standing in evident aston- 
ishment, and once more essayed to cross the ridge. 
But scarcely had my horse entered the water, when I 
found the tide was now nearly full, and that he was 
compelled to swim. However, the animal’s blood was 
up, and he made no difficulty, but breasted the rushing 
waters gallantly, cutting his way through them with 
the boldness and grace of a water-dog. It was well 
he possessed the energy and courage, for, as we got 
further into the stream, I perceived that, no longer 
opposed by the tide, the swollen current was running 
rapidly, and that we were unable to hold our way. 
Further and further down it swept us, despite my 
good steed’s efforts and the encouraging cries of 
Steermann; and though we gradually neared the ather 
bank, I began to think the passage of the Fish River 
would prove a more serious matter than I had antici- 
pated, for the grassy~bank was beginning to be 
checkered by patches of impervious jungle, which I 
feared would shortly prevail. But I need not have 
troubled myself; for the next minute my horse threw 
back his head, striking me on the furehead, and sending 
me reeling from the saddle.~ 

When I recovered recollection, I was lying on the 
grass a little below the drift, and the first object which 
met my eyes was the dripping form of Steermann 
Draghooner bending anxiously over me. My gallant 
little escort! he had thrown himself into the water, 
and at the risk of his own life saved mine. Brave- 
hearted Hottentot! how little he made of the deed, 
and how little he comprehended my gratitude, or 
the reason that made me thenceforth his fast 
friend. Meantime, left to himself, my horse had 
scrambled to land, and now stood with drooping head 
awaiting my recovery. But it was more than an 


hill which bounded the Fish River valley on the 
Caffreland side, where the rocks and stumps obliged 
us to lead our horses. 

At length the ascent was achieved, and gladly we 
vaulted on our steeds to refresh our spirits by a canter 
over the level prairie, and make up in some measure 
for lost time. On we went, laughing to see the 
wondrous bounds of the springboks, or Cape ante- 
lopes, and the ungainly carriage of the ostriches, as 
they sped along in mortal terror at our appearance. 
At length some dark specks became visible at a 
distance on the plateau, but were soon lost again 
among the groups of trees that dotted the plain like 
islands in a grassy sea. I inquired of my companion 
whether they were hartbeests or gnus—two animals 
I had never seen. 

‘Dem Caffre, sur,’ replied Steermann, drawing near ; 
‘and dey got no pass.’ 

‘How do you know?’ I asked. 

*’Cos dey hide. Ah, de black tief come for Sere 
troobles,’ ejaculated my escort, shaking his head wii 
an air of experience. 

Having no opinion to give, I held my peace, and 
rode quickly on, directing my course close by the 
green isles where the black specks had taken shelter, 
mentally resolving to inquire into the truth of the 
Hottentot’s suspicions. As I drew near the groups 
of trees, the light feathery foliage of the acacias that 
composed them forbade the thought that they could 
conceal a Bushman, far less a party of stalwart 
Caffres. At last I approached one which the thickly 
clothed branches of the laurel and the wild plum 
rendered nearly impervious. Here, if anywhere, were 
the fugitives; and cantering round to the opposite 
side, followe by Steermann, I came on a party of four 
coal-black Caffres, crouched beneath the trees, each 
with his bundle of assagais laid close by his side. 
Calling Draghooner forward, through his interpre- 
tation I demanded to see the pass by which alone a 
Caffre was entitled to enter the territory between 
the Fish River and the Keiskamma, and then only 
unarmed. My trusty attendant had divined rightly, 
for there was no pass forthcoming, and the clumsy 
excuse they made of having lost it on the way, was 
too palpable; so, assuming an air of official dignity, 
I reproved them for being found in the neutral 
territory without a proper authority, and commanded 
them to return at once into Caffreland. But even 
while speaking, there came over me a sense of the 
ludicrous, in the idea that I with but the two rifle 
barrels of my escort at command—for my gun had 
been lost in the river, and my pistols wetted com- 
pletely—should thus defy men, who had each, lying 
by their right hands, the price of five lives. Fortu- 
nately, the Caffres did not view the affair in the same 
light, but with an affectation of great humility, they 
gathered up their weapons and karosses, and departed 
across the flat, comforting themselves, probably, with 
the reflection, that any other moonless night would 
serve their turn as well. 

Having arranged this business, I was at liberty to 
pursue my journey, though the tall grass among which 
we had now entered, reaching sometimes to our horses’ 
knees, at others nearly to our own, was a great impedi- 
ment to our progress. Owing to this, together with 
the long delay at the drift, night fell while we were 
still many miles from Fort Nash; the road was bad, 
too, and there was no moon, so we had nothing for 
it but to unsaddle beneath the nearest acacia patch. 
This necessity in so delicious a climate we should have 
regarded as no great hardship, had we only been 
provided with supper; but though many a buck and 
hare had crossed our path that day, we had been in 
too great haste to draw trigger at them: so our repast 
consisted only of a few biscuits and the contents of my 


— ere I was fit for the wearying walk up the steep 
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But short-commons and fatigue appeared to have 
no effect on the spirits and energies of Steermann 
Draghooner, who bustled about as if all the duties of 
an establishment devolved on him—knee-haltering 
the horses, and turning them off to feed—gathering 
sticks and making a fire on a spot he had previously 
denuded of the tall, dry prairie-grass that covered the 
whole region—searching about to discover whether 
any birds or hares resided in our neighbourhood, or 
any ostrich-eggs had been deposited about; and though 
all his quests were fruitless, still, not losing heart, but 
whistling, as with a wisp of grass he rubbed down 
the horses before he tied them to a tree, to insure 
their being forthcoming in the morning. Long after 
fatigue and my river-adventure had made me glad 
to roll myself in my cloak, and making a pillow of 
my saddle, stretch myself on the soft, dry grass, I 
could see his dark form sitting in the fire-light; and 
every now and then, as I stirred in my sleep, the tones 
of his low, sweet voice, as he sang the long-drawn 
cadences of Dutch hymns, echoed in my ear. 

At length the Southern Cross had mounted high 
into the heavens, the fire died out, and Steermaun, 
wrapping himself in his cloak, lay down beside it. 
We must have slept for hours, when I was suddenly 
awakened by the loud neighing and stamping of the 
horses, and then I became conscious of a suffocating 
sensation, as though the sirocco were blowing over 
me, and covering me with its burning sand, and an 
impetuous rushing sound seemed filling my ears. 

I sat up instantly, but the oppressive heat was still 
around me, and louder than ever was that strange 
sound, while the whole atmosphere seemed filled with 
a lurid glare. Calling on Steermann, I sprang to my 
feet, and looking round me, saw that we were enclosed 
by a wall of fire. On every side were long forked 
tongues of flame leaping up wildly into the air, or 
springing on the scattered acacia-trees, and wreathing 
them with their fearful beauty for a few moments, 
till they fell into the blazing sea below; for like bil- 
lows of fire did the confiagration rage, rolling along 
with almost incredible speed, as the dry prairie-grass 
yielded quickly to its influence; while, above ail, 
the deep, hoarse voice of the furious element rose in 
triumph. 

Thus surrounded, my companion and I stood beneath 
the trees beside our struggling horses, while the hot 
thick smoke that now began to roll in volumes over 
us, oppressed our breathing, and confused our scarcely 
awakened senses; while the burning belt drew rapidly 
closer. It was a fearful moment, and we gazed on the 
scene around us in silent horror. Heaven grant that 
when death really comes, he may not come in that 
guise. Suddenly the Hottentot beside me cried in a 
sharp, bitter tone: 

‘Dem rascal Cafire, dey fire de grass all round—hope 
roast us like buck!’ 

‘Then we can do nothing ?’ I said, roused from my 
bewilderment. 

‘Noting, sur; only die,’ was the desponding reply. 
* We got no wings to fly, and would need jump higher 
than springbok to jump dat fire. Oh, it hard to die 
while Caffre laugh!’ he added bitterly. ‘If me could 
only catch him!’ and he raised his rifle menacingly, 
the next moment to throw it down in despair; then 
going over to his horse, he took his head silently 
between his hands, and leaned his own face upon it. 
The horse ceased its restless stamping: they were 
friends, that horse and man, and it seemed as if the 
fond caress broug!t comfort to the hearts of both. 

But it is not in the nature of an Englishman to 
yield his life without a struggle to save it. I looked 
round. ‘The onward roll of the fiery waves made the 
view a narrow one: I glanced at the trees above our 
heads, but the sight of one blazing not far distant 
reminded me that they too would share the general 


destruction. Then I thought of the grass: could we 
not tear away sufficient—for men work hard when 
the wage is life—to permit us to stand in safety, 
though the flames raged around us? I made the 
attempt, but the strong wiry grass resisted; I only 
cut my hands. How bitterly, now when too late, I 
repented our want of caution in passing the night 
where there was no water; but our horses had drank 
half an hour before we stopped, and it was some 
distance to the next v/y, or pond. 

In such times, much both of thought and action is 
crowded into a short space. It was not more than ten 
minutes since I awoke, and already the flames had 
approached so near that I could feel their burning 
breath upon my cheek. It seemed as if the martyr’s 
fate was close upon us, without the martyr’s holy 
motive to bear us up. I felt I had not nerve to watch 
that fiery death advancing upon us fathom by fathom ; 
I could better meet it in the bustle and hurry of 
action; and calling to Steermann to follow my ex- 
ample, I sprang on my horse’s back, and putting spurs 
to his sides, galloped him madly at the flames. 

On we went, through a body of living fire that rent 
our skins and burned our hair and clothes; on through 
a plain of burning stubble, that burned our horses’ 
feet; on, with a speed greater than that of the fleetest 
racer, while our blazing garments flew on the wind 
behind us; on, on, until at length we reached water. 
And only they who have passed through a like fiery 
ordeal can tell with what delight both men and horses 
cast themselves into the cool element. 

At last day broke, and, remounting our suffering 
horses, we rode on to Fort Nash, where we arrived so 
burned, blackened, and haggard, that none could recog- 
nise us; and it was many weeks ere any of us, biped 
or quadruped, recovered the effects of that momenious 
ride through fire and water. 


ON THE PATH. 


Os the path toiling, I thought not of toil; 
Troubles might meet us, I did not recoil ; 
Sunshine above us, but in our hearts more, 
Rich in bright hopefulness, outwardly poor : 
*Twas thus we started, thy hand clasping mine, 
Thou my love owning, my faith built on thine. 


* On the path, saidst thou, ‘ together we ‘ll keep, 
Though it be thorny, love, though it be steep. 

Alone one might falter, but we hand in hand 
Strength each from each, love, can ever command.’ 
Yet I—the weaker—have held to the track, 

Singly have reached the goal; thou hast turned back, 


On the path, sadly and lonely I sped, 

Silently, tearlessly, buried my dead ; 

One by one buried them out of my sight, 

Deep in the heart that, near thee, was so light. 
Hope with its blossoms all withered and shed, 
Love, Faith, and Fellowship—these were my dead! 


On the path still, but my toil is nigh done; 
I’ve but to enter the home I have won. 

Home !—what a word! but the name is too sweet 
When the heart rests not, and the tired feet, 
As o'er the threshold they wearily tread, 

Raise by their echo the ghosts of the dead. 


From the path stepping, too clearly I see 

Not what is present, but what was to be : 

From the dark grave where I Jaid them to rest, 

The Love and the Faith that were dearest and best, 

Like phantoms arise which the tomb cannot keep, 

And | lose them anew, having leisure to weep. 
Rutan Buex. 
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